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ARTICLE I. 
ECCLESIA GENESIS; OR, THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
DAWN. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu.D., D.D. 


For the historian, duly appreciative of what was inherent in 
in Christianity, and what grew out of it, and what is in reserve 
for it in the fairer ages to come, there is no more delightful task, 


than to dwell on that line of evolving circumstances that gave 
it an institutional foot-hold in the world—the time when the 
Church was in very truth the child of God, and was learning to 
walk. As in the family nursery when the little one is to be 
led by the hand, so we should expect the more visible reach- 


ing of providential solicitude for this transcendent movement 
on the religious history of the race, in that first stage of its de- 
velopment, than in after time—a stage in which the groping, 
vigorous infant was bringing into exercise the new life beating 
in its veins. Hence those early enthusiasms, those Pentecostal 
fires, the glow of miracle, all the wonders of the charisma, that 
came out in their pristine assemblies—these first disciples hav- 
ing the gift of tongues, and of prophecy, and of healing, and of 
the high ecstasy of vision, and of angelic interposition in open- 
ing prison doors. We see it all, in running over the meagre 
details that have come down to us; the brief story thrills us; 
we are satisfied; we have had the babe in our arms; our faith 
has had a fresh incentive, and we bound forward with a new 
joy that this self-same rich inheritance has accrued to us. 
Vor. XXXII. No. 3. 39 
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Let us begin just after the Pentecostal fires have lifted, and 
the Twelve go forth on their high mission of preaching the 
kingdom and healing the sick. In the little space of three 
‘months from the crucifixion, they have five thousand converts 
on their hands—men and women who have come to believe 
that Jesus, whom the Jews had slain, had risen from the dead. 
This rate of increase was alarming to those who were doomed, 
every day, to hear the awful crime of the killing of Jesus laid 
at their doors. They were in Moses’ seat—the High Priest, 
the elders, the scribes, the Sanhedrim, the Sadducees conspir- 
ing—all in authority who had been implicated in the death of 
the Nazarene, are publicly charged with the appalling crime. 
On the day of Pentecost and afterward, Peter makes the charge 
boldly, and holds up their crime as the premise on which the 
stupendous fact of the resurrection from the dead was to be 
predicated. You killed Jesus, and kept his tomb under guard, 
and in spite of it all he rose again, and we are here to testify 
to that fact. 

Of course the resurrection was the solid ground, on which 
this bold preacher rests his cause. If Jesus rose from the dead, 
that would settle the case so far as the Jews were concerned. 
Whatever extenuation might be made for their ignorance, and 
blind zeal, they were guilty of the judicial murder of this man. 
That was the stern alternative, and the popular mind was being 
opened up to it, in proportion as the preaching of Peter and 
his associates was crowned with success. Every day crowds 
were giving in. Their own official ranks were being invaded, 
for some of the priests were offering themselves as members of 
the commune. Something must be done. These men must 
be silenced, or the ancient dignity and authority of the temple 
service must come to an end. How to silence them, that was 
the problem that these troubled rulers had before them night 
and day. If they could triumphantly deny the resurrection, 
that would be the speediest way of blowing the whole thing to 
the winds. But this they could not do. The body of Jesus 
was not to be found. Against its possible abduction, they had 
made provision as thoroughly watchful as they could. They 
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had rolled a great stone against the sepulchre, and fixed it with 
clay seals. They had put sentinels around it, who were to keep 
strict guard over it, night and day, at the peril of their lives. 
In spite of it all the body had disappeared. They had made 
search for it everywhere. No news of it, no clue to its where- 
abouts had reached them—nothing but this cumulative report 
of his disciples, that they had actually seen him risen from the 
dead. 

Now if the High Priest could have gone out on Solomon’s 
Porch, and stopped Peter right in the midst of his discourse, 
with the challenge that the dead body of Jesus could be pro- 
duced and identified ; that it lay yonder in the morgue; that 
the abductor himself had been caught, and that his confession 
was such as to put the whole matter beyond the pale of doubt 
—then, of course, this great preacher of Pentecost must have 
been striken dumb, dropped his miracle, and stood confounded 
before his accuser as an impostor, or the duped victim of an 
ingeniously contrived fraud. Indeed these rulers could have 
parried the attack of Peter, without producing the body of Jesus, 
if they had a mind to proceed legally in resenting the charge — 
by an array of strong circumstantial evidence, going to prove 
that somehow the body had been spirited away. Often in our 
courts of justice this is done. Some deeply concealed matter is 
brought to light, by tying together this and that circumstance 
known to be hanging on the outskirts of some invisible deed, 
which by closer and closer approaches at last gives itself up. 
But this kind of evidence—the cumulative testimony of hints, 
let us call it—was not forthcoming for these men. Not one of 
their number—and they were learned men—was able to stand 
up before Peter, and engage him in a calm, patient, and dis- 
passionate discussion of the event, calling in witnesses, if need be, 
and canvassing the case with judicial wisdom and tact. 

The only thing left them was to resort to force. The temple 
police was summoned, and Peter and his companions were 
thrown into jail. When the excitement was abroad respecting 
the healing of the lame man at the gate Beautiful, these men 
had beer enjoined to stop their preaching, and had gone on with 
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greater zeal than before. They were setting the whole city on 
fire. “Did we not straitly command you, that you should not 
teach in this name; and, behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with 
your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” 
Exactly that was the situation, and Peter before the Sanhe- 
drim turns advocate, and reiterates his defence. He appeals to 
facts—they were momentous facts, and stood out plainly before 
the eyes of all men. They meant the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and the strong interposition of the hand of God. Last night— 
he would say—you had us in prison, and under close watch of 
your faithful police and, despite their vigilance, we were found 
this morning at our old quarters on Solomon’s Porch, not spar- 
ing to speak boldly as we spoke before. We have seen the risen 
Jesus; talked with him; handled him; sat with him at meat; 
seen him flash out and in upon us, through closed doors, and this 
for forty days subsequent to his lying in the tomb. On the 
other hand, you who deny this, have nothing wherewith to 
make your assertion good, you cannot produce the dead body, 
and you have had to suborn witnesses to testify under oath to 
that which is manifestly not true. Our plea is now as always, 
that we must obey God rather than men. 

At this point in the proceedings, we are given to understand, 
that the grave seniors in council were at their wit’s end. They 
must have a little secret parley among themselves about it— 
the mysterious prisoners in the meantime kept in the ante-room 
strictly under guard. One can almost see the captain of the 
guard moving reluctantly to his task—getting the great Peter and 
his shrinking companion away from the conclave, who will have 
a whispering conference as to what is best to be done. He does 
not like the business. He has an unsavory recollection of what 
befell these men last night—an angel, or some other mysterious 
agency, getting them out of custody from behind securely barred 
doors. It was a dangerous thing to handle prisoners of this sort, 
even with the mailed arm of official authority—the fires of mir- 
acle might leap out from their persons, and burn the intruder up- 

Luke has somehow learned what went on in the inside. 
The great Gamaliel was there, and he made a speech. It is to 
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be regretted that we have not that memorable irenic in detail. 
He warned the council that they should proceed cautiously in 
dealing with these men. He was a historian and appealed to 
the past. Such great fanatical uprisings, he would say, were 
best dealt with by letting them run their course. He adduced 
the cases of Theudas, and Judas the Gaulonite—how they ran 
a brief career of apparent success, and then suddenly collapsed. 
His contention was that God was in the world, and the merits 
of every movement involving the religious interests of a people, 
especially a chosen people, were jealously supervised by him. 
Here was an excitement spreading like wild fire among the 
masses ; it might become formidable, indeed, but ought to be 
carefully considered before resorting to coercion in putting it 
down. It was the outgrowth of the tragic end, a few months 
ago, of a very remarkable young man—one whose public life 
as a Rabbi was at least so anomalous, so marked by mystery 
and marvel, as to lead many of his countrymen, of high and un- 
blemished character, to believe that he was, in very deed, the 
Messiah, whom the prophets foretold, and for whom all the 
people, in these latter days, were anxiously looking. 

These prisoners—he may have gone on to say—allege, that 
this strange young man, having been crucified by us as a male- 
factor, has come up from the dead. They say they are eye- 
witnesses of the event. They charge that we cannot find the 
body, and that we have no incontestable evidence that his dis- 
ciples came by night, and carried it away. They are simple- 
minded, ignorant men, and it is altogether proper that this 
council should regard them as sincere, although in all probabil- 
ity the victims of some ingeniously devised fraud. In any 
event, the general principle he thought it would be safe to 
adopt, to wit: If this excitement here be of men, it will come 
to naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, and all 
Opposition to it must be construed as fighting against God. 

This, we may imagine, was the substance of Gamaliel’s 
speech. It carried the day. They all nodded their reverend 
heads by way of assent. It is curious, however, to note, that 
the council could not refrain from over stepping materially 
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the terms of this liberal man’s advice. Word is sent to the 
guard to bring the prisoners in—escaped convicts, so to speak 
—to hear the council’s decree. One can almost see the fret- 
ting Peter casting about with his eagle eye. The old vacillat- 
ing spirit, that so long troubled his Master, has gone out of him 
now. The fires of Pentecost are burning in his brain. Clearly, 
since last night’s interposition, he is ready for anything that 
may befall. Thereupon the president of the council goes over 
the formalities of their decree. They had concluded to repri- 
mand them, and order them, over again, peremptorily and 
finally, to speak no more in Jesus’ name. 

But why not end it at that? The narrative goes on to say, 
that they “beat them,” gave them the inhibition, and let them 
go. We are curious to know what kind of punishment “beat- 
ing them” was, and to what phase of their offense it was 
meant to apply. The advice of Gamaliel had been specific, 
“to refrain from these men, and let them alone.” It was a queer 
kind of refraining to bare their backs, and lay on with the lash. 
Or was it the bastinado, beating with a cudgel on the soles of 
the feet? Could it have been flagellation, the prisoner bound 
fast to a low pillar, his body stript of its clothing, and a cat-o- 
nine tails applied by merciless sinews to the shrinking flesh ?— 
a kind of a torture freely resorted to in Jewish courts. What- 
ever it was, the proceeding was irregular, and spiteful, and 
malign, for the offense of the prisoners had not been defined, 
and the advice of Gamaliel, which they had voted to accept, 
had not the faintest reservation of suggestion that way. It was 
probably an outburst of mobbish madness at the sight of the 
meek prisoners, sitting there with the air of silent persistence 
hovering over their brows, as if to say, We will go on all the 
same. It was religious bigotry, forgetting the bounds of toler- 
ation, and clutching with infuriate fingers at the throat of re- 
ligious zeal—a sad phenomenon, which we are compelled to 
witness a thousand times repeated in more enlightened ages 
than that. It was the religious sentiment—as far, always, as 
the ice-poles from religion itself—which says: “Choke your 
opponent, if you cannot get him to think your way.” We 
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have, here, the spectacle of the great Sanhedrim—men of 
venerable dignity and years—rushing, mayhap, upon their 
prisoners with their fists, determined, like bullies, to gratify 
their spleen, if they could not otherwise get the vengeance they 
desired. The prisoners, meanwhile, can endure it all, for they 
have the-solace, that the Master had suffered all these indig- 
nitieSRefore them, and in the presence of these same mad tri- 
bunals, being spit upon, and mocked, and buffeted, and on his 
bare body the scourge had fallen, and the blood had run in 
crimson streams down his back. All this the apostles must 
have recalled while their “beating” was going on. We are 
told that they came back to their companions glorying in their 
scars. They bore the marks of personal violence on their faces 
and their limbs, bruised and bleeding, no doubt, but rejoicing, 
as they said, that “they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name.” 

“To suffer shame for his name!” There is the clear ring of 
the new grace of martyrdom in these words. Indeed the next 
step in the narrative is, the arraignment of Stephen before this 
same ill-starred council, and the loud cry of the proto-martyr, 
as he commends his spirit to the Lord Jesus under a shower 
of stones. 

But what of the inhibition laid upon Peter and John, that 
they should preach no more in Jesus’ name? Of course they 
ignored it, as they said they must. Their high mission to 
preach the risen Jesus could no more be given up, than the sun 
could leave its place in the skies. The narrative goes on to 
say, that on retiring from the council, “they ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus, the Christ, daily, in the temple and at home” 
—that is to say, in public and in private, the interdicted busi- 
ness went bravely on. What an appalling gap of blank empti- 
ness there must have been, in the spiritual history of the race, 
if this injunction, silencing these first preachers of Jesus, had 
been successfully carried out—what historical wreckage there 
must have been, for God’s largest and fullest redemptive move- 


ment on the world, lying stark and voiceless on the shores of 
time! 
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After this for two years, possibly, their preaching was com- 
paratively undisturbed. The counsel of Gamaliel, about letting 
such things run their course, was admitted to trial to see how it 
would work—to which there was added the creeping conscious- 
ness, perhaps, that the high ecclesiastical court of the nation 
might, after all, have been in the wrong. At all events, for 
these Nazarenes there was a season of repose, And, as was in- 
evitable, their new and peculiar attitude in the city, throwing 
considerable numbers of them together, would give rise to a 
throng of business cares, and the great Apostles would have 
to come down, betimes, from their delectable mountains, and 
face the commonplace. There was, we suspect, a subtle and 
beneficent providence in this. The intense commercialism of 
the Jews had separated the sacred and secular by an impass- 
able gulf, and the supreme blight of hypocrisy was the ruinous 
result. The devout Jew thought nothing of robbing widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense making long prayers. The religion 
of Jesus could not have things in that way. His disciples were 
to be the light of the world, not set aloof as a candle under a 
bed, but as a city set upon a hill—a city, with the tide of trade 
and bustle surging through its streets. Therefore, with this end 
in view, to have an initial training in the lofty social ideas of 
the new way they were heralding to men, they found them- 
selves together in a modified commune, addressing themselves 
to the same detail of neighborly sacrifice, as their risen Master 
had illustrated and enjoined. 

But cares are cares, and among the most amiable and spirit- 
ually endowed brethren troubles will arise. It was so here. 
With the charisma hovering over their assemblies, they could 
not prevent sectional differences from creeping in, and, consid- 
ering what was in reserve for them, it was not best they should. 
There were Hellenizing Jews and Hebrew Jews in this first ag 
gregation of Christians—all holding alike to the Messiahship of 
their risen Lord. Some kind of foreignism had always ad- 
hered to the Hellenizing Jew, and in the new enthusiasm this 
factional feeling did not altogether disappear. Here was ground 
for the first difficulty springing up in the commune. They 
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were, in large part, a band of poor people, under the manage- 
ment of the Apostles, voluntarily sharing their little all in the 
accumulation of a relief fund, which should go equitably to the 
necessities of the widows and orphans who might be in want- 
The Greek brethren complained that their widows were over- 
looked. Whether the murmur had any foundation in fact we 
do not know, but this we know, that jealousy, for the most 
part, is ‘diseased opinion,” and partizan rancor always a mis- 
take. To the Apostles belonged the responsibility, and the un- 
happy feud had the effect to open their eyes to a serious short- 
coming in their organization as it then was. Their business in- 
terests had been running loose, and among five thousand, or 
more, these interests must have been growing more and more 
complex. There was a pressing demand for a division of toil. 

The Apostles, while not exonerating themselves, rightly rea- 
son that they must keep to their own proper work, which they 
define to be prayer, and the ministry of the word. The other 
thing—the business complication which has come in to disturb 
their peace, they call “serving tables” which we will not mis- 
construe if we clearly understand the nature of their commune. 

It was not an absolute commune. It was no phalanstery 
after the order of our modern socialistic dream. They are not 
yet consciously separate from the corporate or religious life of 
the city in which they live. They consider themselves Jews— 
the true Israel, devoted to the law and the prophets as always, 
only they hold that the Jewish polity has come to its consum- 
mation in the risen Christ. It was the nation that was in re- 
volt—a habit that had grown chronic with them through all the 
years. And now their refractory spirit had plunged them into 
the commision of an imprecedented crime. They had killed 
the Messiah, and were intent on killing all those who had es- 
poused his name—driving those who held to his name to a sep- 
arateness of life and interest, in so far as would maintain them 
in the free exercise of their belief. 

It is not even in the minds of these first disciples to be a 
new sect—a new Church, which they propose building on the 
debris of the old. They still go up to the temple to pray, and 

Vor. XXXII. No. 3. 40 
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although foreboding a heavy judgment in reserve for it, because 
its chief cornerstone had been rejected, they as yet have no 
thought of abandoning its courts. The Pauline idea was not 
yet conceived—the idea that a new dispensation was to super- 
sede the old—that in Jesus the fruit of the providential history 
of the Jews had ripened, and the husk of Mosaism was to be 
sloughed off—though the young man, who is to lead off in this 
movement, is there in the city at this time, and will soon dis- 
tinguish himself as the unenviable accomplice in Stephen’s death. 
From all this we see that this first community of disciples 
were a picked up, voluntary organization, and not strictly speak- 
ing acommune. Indeed the first movement they make toward 
formal organization, is this arrangement they consummate for 
the more equitable distribution of their benevolent fund. The 
Apostles, having the spiritual interests of thousands to look after, 
cannot well shoulder the financial troubles involved in this task. 
The disaffection among the Greek brethren could be obviated 
in this way—by shifting all matters of finance into other hands. 
The “serving of tables,” so called, has no reference to the serv- 
ing of meals in a common refectory, after the manner of the 
Spartan state. The “tables” were the tables of the money 
changers, and the seven men selected, under the direction of 
the Apostles, to take charge of these, were a kind of banking 
establishment 1n the interests of the poor. As an isolated and 
persecuted community, this business expedient was an impera- 
tive need. It would have oversight of the whole matter of 
finance. The result of sales would go on deposit with them, 
and they would look carefully after the wants of the poor. 
Now it happened that the chairman of the Board had the 
apostolic fire in his soul—was, indeed, a business man with the 
added qualifications of Pentecostal zeal. He had much unction 
in public speech. He was irresistible in argument, and 
bold in charging home upon the Jews the killing of the Christ, 
He was a Greek disciple, and it was probably in a synagogue 
of Hellenizing Jews where the disputes arose, which resulted 
in his arraignment before the Sanhedrim, as a blasphemer of the 
sacred things of God. The synagogue was a kind of school. 
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Prayers were said there, it is true, but people did not gather 
there primarily for worship—there must be but one temple, and 
one solemn ritual for all that chosen land. Men went to the 
synagogue to read the Scriptures, and give expression to their 
views. In rendering this service any one might be selected 
who had exhibited special fitness for the task. We may im- 
agine Stephen in one of these assemblies, taking up the pro- 
phetic scroll as the reader of the day, and attempting to show, 
with much discernment and power, as was his wont, that in the 
crucified and risen Jesus the prophecy he was reading had been 
fulfilled. But his audience were of an unfriendly mind, or some 
of them at least, who were of the stiff-necked, unyielding kind 
of Jew to whom any disturbance of the old order of things 
was an innovation and an offense. They were not interested 
in the tragedy of two years ago. They may not have been on 
the ground at the time. Other considerations of a grosser na- 
ture, as might easily happen, may have influenced them to stand 
on the side of the rulers, and against this new sect who were 
proclaiming, with considerable freedom, the Messiahship of the 
Nazarene. They were a motley body of Greek Jews, of the 
synagogue of Freedmen, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and 
of them of Cilicia and Asia—the air of foreignism breathing 
in their hate. They take up the challenge of Stephen, and 
there are heated controversies on the synagogue floor. From 
week to week the topic is resumed. But we infer from the nar- 
rative that Stephen had always the better of the debate. 

We are fascinated with the image of this young business 
man, fighting for Jesus against such formidable odds. The 
secret we know—alas! that we knew it more profoundly and 
more practically in this our own day. He was full of grace 
and power. He was full of the Spirit, and of wisdom—full, 
not in the sense of fanatical ebullition, for wisdom presupposes 
a level head. He was ardent—how could he help being ?—in 
the distinctive belief of the community to which he belonged, 
that the Nazarene had risen from the dead. This precipitated 
him, with swift and unyielding affirmation, against those who 
disputed that event, and who insisted that, in the crucifixion of 
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Jesus, the authorities had meted out to a malefactor only his 
merited doom. The history is all too brief, but through it all 
we see that this young man was of the prophetic temperament, 
and had larger measures of spiritual susceptibility and resources 
than his associates had. He was of that peculiar psychological 
habit that brought him into easy communication with the eter- 
nal powers, and made his very person and presence the occa 
sion for certain signs and wonders which were quite beyond the 
range of the ordinary experience of man. It was possible 
then—and it is possible, now, let us not hesitate to say it—to 
live habitually in the higher altitudes of the spiritual life of the 
soul, and to have the unobstructed light of the eternal world 
lying familiarly on every slope of those supernal heights. We 
cannot help thinking that the charisma experience of these early 
disciples, in one form or another, has lasted over to us, their 
successors, though the dreary years—to which the saintly rec- 
ord of Francis of Assissi, Joan d’ Arc, Martin Luther, Cromwell, 
and a hosts of others, has but added a continuity of illustration 
and proof—examples of those who have privileged access to 
the privacy of God. 

Well, Stephen was of this kind, of rare psychology, having 
the high faculty of vision, and the mood of religious ecstasy as 
by a natural right ; and in these elevated frames of spirit, his 
countenance would be lighted up as from the eternal world, 
In this particular he was on a level with the Apostles, and 
so far as the narrative provides material for an estimate, the 
eternal powers were more active in him than in the major portion 
of those who constituted the Twelve, Accordingly when ar- 
raigned for blasphemy his accusers were startled by the strange 
glory they saw kindling in his face. “And all that sat in the 
council, fastening their eyes on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.” In this mood he undertook his defense. 

The charge was, that he had uttered blasphemy against the 
temple and the law. Witnesses had been suborned—men of 
infamy—to testify that they had heard him say, that Jesus of 
Nazareth would destroy the temple, and change the customs 
which Moses had delivered unto the Jews The charge was a 
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malicious slander, but he was there to answer it, and he sought 
and found the high mood of ecstasy to help him in his task. 
His speech was a running summary of Jewish history from the 
days of Abraham on down to those of David, with the design 
of showing that the temple, though of divine ordinance and 
architecture, had not from the beginning been the indispensable 
medium of communciation between the worshipper and his God. 
It was not until the rescue of the children of Israel from bond- 
age in Egypt, under the leadership of Moses, that Jehovah be- 
came the architect of the tabernacle in the wilderness, that 
should be at once his habitation with his people, and the pal- 
ladium of their safety in moving on to the land that was prom- 
ised to them as their national home. 

Incidentally he mentions the strange spirit of rebellion that 
was in the heart of their forefathers, growing chronic with the 
years. When Moses was on the Mount receiving the pattern 
of the tabernacle, and the divine code that was to consecrate it, 
the murmuring hosts became weary of waiting, and turned back 
in their hearts unto Egypt, and compelled Aaron to put up for 
them the golden calf, to which they brought idolatrous homage, 
and rejoiced in the work of their hands. The implication was 
—and it was well put—that they had kept up that spirit of re- 
bellion through all the years, and that the temple-service, which 
came to them inallits glory inthe days of Solomon, was in danger 
of being swept away from them because of their inveterate habit 
of resisting the Holy Spirit, and thrusting aside the living oracles 
of God. He reminds them of two things that had been distinct- 
ly announced during this history. First, there was the prophecy 
of Moses of the coming of One, whom he identified with the 
angel of the Lord that was with him in the Mount. Second, it 
was a sentiment of the wise builder of the temple, that the Most 
High dwelleth not in houses made with hands. This gives the 
speaker occasion to charge home upon his accusers the crimes 
of their fathers, whose religion had degenerated into hollow cere- 
mony and form—the infamy of having stoned the prophets and 
and killed them that had showed them beforehand of the com- 
ing of the Righteous One. Then the young prisoner lets loose 
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flashes of heroic reprimand—arraigning the venerable Sanhedrim 
itself, as the betrayers and murderers of this Righteous One, 
who was none other than the Nazarene. As to the law—ah! 
they stood self-convicted there. They had received it, as it 
was ordained by angels, but they had kept it not. 

This so enraged the Sanhedrim that they would not let him 
go on with his speech. They leaped to their feet, and with loud 
clamor, no doubt, drowned the speaker’s voice. Evidently there 
was something else tosay. We cannot help thinking that he was 
going on to conclude, that if this temple were destroyed, and 
the Mosaic polity, together with the whole Jewish nationality, 
were given over to perish, it would not be the hand of the Naz- 
arene that would work this ruin, but their own persistent rebel- 
lion against the oracles of God. He would perhaps have re- 
peated to them the prophecy of Jesus, that the time would 
come, when, as a judgment upon them for not embracing the 
day of their opportunity in accepting Jesus as their Messiah, 
there should not be left one stone upon another of the magnifi- 
cent temple in which they stood. He doubtless would have ad- 
ded the circumstance, that in the closing days of the ministry 
of the Nazarene, he had paused heart broken on the brow of 
Mt. Olivet, and wept over the doomed city of the angels’ care, 
pledging that he would have gathered its people together, as a 
hen gathereth her brood under her wings, but they would not 
have it so; and, therefore, the door of their opportunity was 
closed. In any event, the Nazarene never purposed going on 
a crusade against the temple and its devotees, or personally ex- 
ecuting any dire judgment upon his countrymen, as the merited 
punishment of their sins. They were bringing the mighty 
fabric of God’s providential ministration in their behalf down on 
their own heads—the confusion and ruin, should it come, would 
be wholly their own. 

In all this there was no blasphemy, and no inkling towards 
it, and no harsher tone of conscientious rebuke, than that which 
the ancient prophets had used. He might expect for it the 
prophet’s reward, but right then and there cowardice were a 
worse crime than that with which he was charged. The glow 
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in his face signified to his accusers that he was ready to take 
the risk. The servant was not above his Lord. He could not 
withhold for all the murderous wrath he saw flashing in their 
eyes. Blasphemy or no blasphemy, these enraged judges will 
make short work of a young man presuming to utter curses on 
their venerable heads; to call them prophet-murderers, violators 
of the law, stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
and to charge upon them the awful crime of having killed the 
Righteous One, the Messiah of their hopes. They rise in mass 
upon him, gnashing their teeth. Despite his glowing counte- 
nance, and the high mood of vision that was on him, they seize 
him madly, and with loud outcry push him beyond the city 
gates. Untried as he was, and without the sanction of a judi- 
cial sentence regularly made out, they are going to stone him 
as a blasphemer, whether or no, and somewhere, possibly on 
the Mount of Olives, the usual scaffolding goes up. But while 
the carpenters are at work, we imagine, a serious question arises, 
as to whether in dealing thus summarily with a capital offense, 
they were not transcending their prerogatives as limited by 
Roman Law. 

A significant pause, we may imagine, falls upon the mad- 
dened crowd. They cannot proceed with this bloody business, 
without the Procurator’s consent. But they are in no temper 
to give it up. And so what more natural than to post a mes- 
senger off to Pilate, to ask from him a permit to administer the 
punishment prescribed by their law to one who had been guilty 
of blaspheming, and had been sentenced to be stoned. Pilate 
will not hesitate. That Roman officer was only too glad to get 
rid of the trouble of settling religious disturbances among the 
Jews—disturbances which were chronic with this strange peo- 
ple, and with which he could interfere only at the risk of his 
own comfort and the position he held. The messenger returns 
with the fatal paper authorizing the mob tribunal to go on with 
its work. Accordingly, on a platform high enough to be with- 
in range, this man of visions is lifted to be the target for their 
stones. It was a provision of their law that the witnesses 
should throw the stones—first a single man throwing, and if 
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through accuracy of aim he should bring his victim to his 
knees, then would come a full shower of stones that would bury 
the prostrate one out of sight. Alas! we catch the rattle of 
those dreadful missiles over the echoing boards, and their heavy, 
heartless thump upon the poor body there, fallen and writhing 
under their blows. 

In a moment of lull they hear a cry, somewhat feeble but 
distinct: “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God”—*«Son of Man’— 
sweet title, which these early disciples are just learning to use. 
Immediately the stoning is resumed with more savagery than 
before. Another lull, and they hear the words: “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit”—then, finally, with a loud voice: “Lord, lay 
not this in to their charge’—then, the pathetic narrative says, 
“he fell asleep” —the first Christian martyr fell asleep under a 
counterpane of stones. 

We have now to note one of the most remarkable historical 
coincidences the world has ever known. Not far from that 
platform there was a young man standing, an accomplice in this 
bloody business by taking charge of the garments of the wit- 
nesses, whilst they threw the stones—he heard those cries; he 
looked upon the beautiful body of the young martyr as it lay 
there under its coverlet of stones—the halo still lingering in 
his face—Saul saw that, and he could never thereafter shut the 
pitiful sight from his vision, or stop his ears against those dy- 
ing cries. What wonderful issues were bound up in that cir- 
cumstance for all time—the young student and Jewish zealot, 
looking down upon the dead body of Stephen whom he had 
helped to kill! Through an impulse of bravado, we are in- 
clined to believe, an attempt to brow-beat and cow conscience 
for its over-sensitiveness in this affair of blood, this acolyte of 
Gamaliel, but hardly at his instigation, becomes the leader of a 
campaign of persecution, inaugurated on that black ‘day, and 
continued until the new community in the city were quite swept 
away. Saul was the flaming torch and insatiable fire-brand of 
it all. He went into every house where he knew the Nazarenes 
were harboring, and dragged men and women to prison, with- 
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out, we may imagine, even the formalities of a mock trial, like 
that through which the proto-martyr had passed. “Sweep 
them away”"—“sweep them away”—that was the watchword 
of this young inquisitor, panting for blood. He did not limit 
his fury to those in the city who were slow in getting away— 
he chased up the fugitives to hale them from their hiding places 
to the same doom. - He put great vehemence and maddened 
impetuosity into his work, not neglecting, however, to give to 
it all the backing of the highest legal sanction he could find. 
“Breathing out threatenings and slaughter”—so the narrative 
runs—against the pestiferous sect known as the Nazarenes, he 
went to the High Priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus 
—Damascus ! what a flood of epochal glory breaks all round 
that name !—letters unto the synagogues there, that if he found 
any that were of the Way, whether men or women, he might 
bring them bound to Jerusalem. 

At the mention of Damascus, this thrilling narrative might 
be given over to the inquisitor’s scholarly secretary to tell, but 
for certain eventful implications which we hasten to note. The 
arch-persecutor had heard the thumping of the stones on the 
body of the proto martyr; had looked upon his young face 
beautiful in death—a vision of cruelty and pity which he could 
never dismiss from his brain. A deep wound had been made 
in his conscience, for which his factitious zeal was but a rank- 
ling balm. Having hob-nobbed with murder, so far, in the case 
of Stephen, he will soothe the fever of it in an excess of pious 
rage. For we must bear in mind that this Saul had a phenom- 
enal religious sensitivity, and so must have hoped to counter- 
vail the shock to his conscience by doing on a large scale what 
he timidly abetted in Stephen’s death—crushing out, wholesale, 
a sect he persuaded himself were undermining the ancient law 
of God. 

Precisely how long there was a mental struggle for this man 
we do not know, but we may be sure there was no abatement 
of it from the death of Stephen, on until the gates of Damas- 
cus were reached. He tossed the commune in Jerusalem to 
the four winds—requiring, possibly, weeks and months of mer- 
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ciless and persistent persecution to bring this about. Perhaps 
at the suggestion of Gamaliel, he may have purposely withheld 
his hand from the Apostles remaining there in the city; or the 
prestige of defensive miracle with them may have warned him 
away, saying, “you touch these men at the peril of your life.” 
Saul’s vehemence, we have said, was in part bravado, welling 
up, none the less, from an undertow of conviction, that poured 
on like a flood in the direction of the eternal foundation of 
things—only that the flood had thrown itself incontinently up- 
on the awful tragedy of Stephen’s death. That thing was not 
well considered; it left a sting behind, and all his fiercest blus- 
ter would not extract that sting. He heard the martyred youth 
cry out, when dying, that he saw the heavens opened, and in 
the azure distance the Son of Man standing—-the Son of Man, 
the Nazarene, the very one about whose resurrection from the 
dead there was much equivocation in the city, and much doubt- 
ful disputation in Gamaliel’s school. After all the thing may 
have come to pass. 

We cannot help imagining what was in Saul’s mind, when he 
mounted his horse for that last inquisitorial chase. At his sad- 
dle-bow the fetters are twanging in relentless condemnation of 
the mean and felonious business in which he is engaged, and 
his companions must have noticed his somber meditative silence, 
as they rode on by his side. An awful colloquy with himself, 
in those recesses of his personality round which the eternities 
are crowding, is going on—incisive, fierce as the cutting of a 
sword; and evermore, on the horizon, is the beautiful, dead 
face of Stephen, peering out, cruelly bruised by the murderous 
stones. He is haunted by the scene. As he rides on it deep- 
ens. Now and then he bethinks himself, and, for the diversion 
of his companions, gets up a gleam of humor upon some happen- 
ing by the way. It will not avail. Immediately the cloud 
pours around him again, and the throne of judgment seems 
rocking in the gloom. 

There, now, the gates of Damascus are reached, and the re- 
ligious desperado is thrown to the ground. 

It is greatly to misconceive of that event, to construe it as 
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the instantaneous inrush, and coercive, overmastering of the 
Spirit of God. Saul—or Paul, as we must henceforth cali him 
—was not the man tradition has made him out to be, with the 
scholastic incrustations of Gamaliel’s method still clinging to 
him, and thrown into undue prominence by the long, dreary 
years of a worse scholasticism, nurtured on mediaeval dust. 
Paul was not Augustine, nor Thomas Aquinas, nor anything of 
the kind. He was Stephen’s successor—a man of the psycho- 
aptitude into which the charisma fitted, and which made him 
the towering figure of his and all subsequent time. Remember 
it—he was a man of visions, and to him also the heavens were 
opened. His lawyer-like methods, contracted from like habits 
of his distinguished preceptor, running his instructions into effete 
molds, were the outside hangings, only, of the deepest spiritual 
experience that the soul of man can entertain. 

For let us consider the unique destiny to which this man was 
called. It was his, first to give to the religion of Jesus an in- 
stitutional form ; first to plant it in history as a distinct, self- 
inclusive, spiritual force. He first broke away from the slow- 
moving, hesitating policy of the original Apostolate, and made 
for Christianity a new capital at Antioch, with other capitals 
in prospect beyond the seas. He first grasped the inherent 
universality of the new religion, and opened out the highway of 
missionary propagandism that has since ramified into all the 
world. He was not only the first on this high and broad 
plateau of Christian insight and effort, but for a time stood in 
painful isolation there, even the aggressive Peter looking on 
with suspicion from afar. The situation suggests a moral sub- 
limity in the man and his cause, which, considering the out- 
come of it in the progress of the years, has no parallel in the 
spiritual history of the race. He said, long before the event, 
and long before any other man, that the glory of the Hebrew 
temple was gone, that its ritual had faded, and that the reli- 
gious providence of God was to move out, under the banner of 
the cross, from its narrow tutelary center, and have the wide cir 
cuit of the sinking horizon as its own. History has no other 
example of such supreme self-absorption into so mighty a cause, 
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at a time when the anticipative attitude of age was so far in 
the rear. Heroism! where is there anything like it ?—from the 
young man Saul to “Paul the aged,” a protracted martyrdom 
haunting his footsteps in unwearied pertinacity to the end. But 
it all came to pass as he foresaw—from Damascus to Antioch, 
from Antioch to Corinth, from Corinth to Rome, from Rome 
all around the waiting world. 

The secret of it all, O, what was that? After due canvass- 
ing of so profound a matter, our answer must be, The falling of 
the charisma upon a man of unique temperament and of a cul- 
tivated mind. The Galileans were uneducated men, supple- 
mented, it is true, with kindling reminiscences of years of per- 
sonal companionship with the Master, to whom, also, the char- 
isma had come with its special endowment, but in the nature of 
their intellectual range, for lack of training, could but slowly 
widen toward the deepening horizon of the coming time. In 
Paul all things were ripe. To meet the exigencies of an age 
of unprecedented historical import, the charisma, if it comes, 
must have the liberty of discriminating among its subjects, giv- 
ing to all, indeed, but just as certainly giving to one what an- 
other cannot have. As a matter of fact, therefore, the Apos- 
tolate had practically exhausted its formation, given off to the 
limit of its capacity the resource that was in it, when Paul ap- 
peared on the scene. Here was a larger spirit, with adequate 
training for the specific world-work that was to be done——break- 
ing down the barriers of Jewish exclusiveness, and all isolating 
differences in the brotherhood of man, and letting out the 
glories of the resurrection on all the world. 

It was Paul’s distinction, not that he had known Jesus after 
the flesh, but that he had seen him in his glorified person, and 
heard his voice. Before the gates of Damascus, in the deserts 
of Arabia, in the temple at Jerusalem, in the solitude of dun- 
geons, in moments of great peril by land and by sea, the 
heavenly vision had thrown wide its portals, and Paul was privi- 
leged to look upon the ineffable splendors of the glorified Son 
of Man. These were not chimeras, the fatuous exhalations of 
an epileptic brain. They were the charisma, opening out upon 
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a choice temperament the supremest revelation it was in the 
religion of Jesus to give. Farther than this could no man hope 
to go, Paul caught from it that distinctive conception of the 
person of Christ as the fullness of the Godhead bodily, which 
he systematically set forth as the summary of the Incarnate 
mystery—saw this in advance of the other apostles, unless it 
be John. John had it potentially from the beginning, but sub- 
ject, as we know, to the long and slow maturing of years, if 
his gospel was given to the world when he was an aged man. 
However this may be, it lies patent on our New Testament 
Scriptures, that as to the deific proportions of the glorified Jesus, 
Paul and John stand apart and pre-eminent among those prim- 
itive witnesses—Paul elaborating and fixing it in the learned 
vocabulary of the day, and in the imperishable institutions of 
the Church—both men standing with their feet planted on the 
same height. Let any one, thinking to test this matter, read 
Paul’s undoubted epistles in connection with the gospel of John 
—immediately the figure of the glorified One is seen to cover 
the entire disc of their spiritual intuition, and the Holy Spirit is 
assumed to be, in the phrasing of their experience, an effluence 
and an afflatus from the same ineffable source. 

There it is, and there it will remain—the distinctive thing 
wrought out by these men was, to put at the heart of the glad 
news they published, the radiant figure they saw in their visions, 
making it the imperishable dynamic of this last revelation of 
God to men. There it is, and there, thank God, it shall ever- 
more stay. For Paul and John, at least, there was no more 
ad valorem divinity to be ascribed to the risen Jesus—this 
modern idea of the Son of Man having simply the value of God, 
as a sort of proxy concession to the blind groping of the wor- 
shipper, feeling his way up the world’s dark altar-stairs to God. 
Nothing of this, O no, nothing of this at all-_though the syn- 
optical gospels, whence this strange idea is said to be derived, 
do run on, perceptibly, on a lower level than the gospel of John. 
Manifestly, in the minds of these towering leaders of the prim- 
itive Church, and in the theistic conceptions of all those who, 
since their day, have approached nearest the fountains of eter- 
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nal life, Jesus has been “a// and in all,” and they were com- 
pelled to say, as we are now, 


Call Christ, then, the illimitable God 
Or lost !”’ 


We drop this wondrous story just here at this point of 
luminous convergence for what it must mean for men in all 
coming time. The little first Church of Jesus is launched, 
girded about with a cloud of glory, borne on by charisma gales 
in its rigging, and equipped to weather the brunt of the most 
tempestuous seas, raging in all zones, and beaten into foam 
by contending winds. On those seas, through all hours of 
impending darkness and tempest, that same radiant figure is 
seen walking on the billows, and quelling our human alarm by 
saying, “Be not afraid, it is I’—the same that Stephen saw with 
his dying eyes, and that Paul saw from behind his beating eye- 
balls, down there in the dust before the Damascus gates—self- 
defined, always, as the Resurrection and the Life, 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE FORMATIVE PRINCIPLE OF PROTESTANTISM. 
By ProF. J. W. RICHARD, D.D. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 266. ] 


It had been our intention to conclude for the present our 
study of Zhe Formative Principle of Protestantism with the 
article that appeared under that title in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
for April, 1902, but just as we were about to hand that article 
to the printer we read in The Reformed Church Review the 
strictures of the editor, Dr. William Rupp, on certain articles of 
ours, entitled 7he Distinguishing Doctrine of Lutheranism, which 
appeared in the Lutheran Observer in June and July, 1901. 

We believe it is not presumptuous to say that the facts and 
opinions presented already in the current volume of the LuTu- 
ERAN QUARTERLY, contain, by way of anticipation, a tolerably 
complete refutation of the objections sought to be established by 
Dr. Rupp. Hence we might content ourself now with silence. 
But good form requires that we acknowledge the courtesy of 
our Hochgechrter Herr Kollege of The Reformed Seminary at 
Lancaster. This we can do best .by pointing out a few of his 
misapprehensions, and by elaborating and adding to the num- 
ber of the facts and opinions presented in our former articles, 
to which reference has been made. 


I, 


:. We have not intimated, and we do not intend to inti- 
mate, that the Reformed (we use the word Reformed in the 
generic historical sense) churches do not teach a doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. On the contrary we have affirmed again 
and again that they do teach a doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, and that in many cases and places they have taught it 
ina way that in words and in pisases, may be accepted by 
Lutherans. But the difference between the Lutheran doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, and the Reformed doctrine of Justi- 
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fication by Faith is just here: In Lutheranism that doctrine is 
the logical prius, is the central doctrine, is determinative of the 
Lutheran system, in the sense that the place and significance of 
every other doctrine of Christianity is determined by this 
“eternal principle of Christianity,” as Lutherans call it. As 
proof of this we refer the reader to the quotations given in for- 
mer articles, from Luther, Melanchthon, the Lutheran Confes- 
sions, from Twesten, Luthardt, the Meusel Hamndlextkon and 
Rohnert. We may refresh the reader’s memory by quoting 
further from Luther: “If this article be conceived and held with 
sure and steadfast faith, then the others come and follow gradu- 
ally after it.” Again: “Therefore the article of Justification, as 
I have often admonished, must be diligently learned: for in it 
are embraced all the other articles of our faith.” And Dr. 
Luthardt, the venerable representative of Confessional Luther- 
anism in Germany, says: “Zhe Material Principle is the doctrine 
of the righteousness of faith according to the two sides: The 
righteousness in Jesus Christ is salvation, and faith is the way 
of salvation. This forms the soul of the Lutheran Confession ”* 
Such is the language of Lutheranism, for the phrase, “the 
righteousness of faith,” is a confessional variant for Justifica- 
tion by Faith; and MMaterial Principle is a philosophical defini- 
tion of Justification by Faith. Indeed Material Principle and 
Justification by Faith are conceived of in the Lutheran system 
as identical. The terms are used interchangeably, so that 
standard Lutheran authors say: The Material Principle of Luth- 
eranism is Justification by Faith; and Justification by Faith is 
the Material Principle of Lutheranism. Surely we ought not 
to be blamed for using the approved terminology of our 
Church, at least not until Dr. Rupp, or some other person, shall 
have shown that the terminology itself is false in fact, or in 
principle, or in both. 

2. In Reformedism Justification by Faith is not the logical 
prius, is not the central doctrine, is not the formative, the deter- 
minative principle of the system. As proof of this we point 


* Komp. d. Dogmatik, toth ed., p. 24. 
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to our quotations from Calvin, Smith and Kuyper, to Beza’s 
Diagram, to the article on Calvinism in Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia, by Drs. Hodge and Warfield, and to all the old 
standards in the Reformed theology, and especially to Dr. War- 
field's demonstration in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
that Predestination is “the central doctrine,” “the formative 
principle” of the Reformed Confessions. 

Now if Dr. Rupp can demonstrate that the respective teach- 
ing of the two zsms as set forth in the standard and recognized 
expounders of each, is not as we have represented it to be, we 
would be glad to have him do so. He doubtless knows that 
Calvin is universally regarded as the real father and founder of 
the Reformed churches, and that his influence, going out from 
Geneva, moulded and shaped the theology of the entire group 
of the Reformed churches—the German Reformed being no 
exception. He likewise knows that “Calvinism (like Pelagian- 
ism and Lutheranism) is a term used to designate, not the opin- 
ions of an individual, but a mode of religious thought, or sys- 
tem of religious doctrines, of which the person whose name it 
bears was an eminent expounder. It is synonymous therefore 
with what is technically called ‘the Reformed Theology’ ”.* 
More particularly does Calvinism stand for a certain kind of 
teaching on Predestination, Election, and Perseverance, with Pre 
destination as the formative principle of the system. Calvinism 
must be also defined so as to include a doctrine of the sacraments 
that is neither Roman Catholic, nor Lutheran, but is typically 
peculiar to Calvin. 

Now Calvinism is not an accidental congeries of individual 
teachings and beliefs, but is a system of parts interlinked and 
bound together by the most rigid logical deduction, and 
determined throughout by its own central principle. As to 
what the central principle is, there is no material difference of 
opinion among Calvinistic or Reformed divines. Some writers, 
as Drs. A. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield in Johnson’s Univer- 
sal Cyclopedia are disposed to make it the divine sovereignty, of 


* Drs. A. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield, in Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, Article, Calvinism. 
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which Predestination is the immediate consequence. But 
others, like Dr. Warfield in the article which we have passed 
under review, perhaps desiring to be more practical and intelli- 
gible, start with Predestination as the central doctrine and 
formative principle of the system. There can be no question 
that Calvin himself in the Articuli de Praedestinatione, quoted in 
the April number of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, starts with 
Predestination, or the eternal decree. But, call it Divine Sov- 
ereignty, or Predestination, it is certain that the determinative 
Principle of Calvinism, or of “the Reformed Theology,” is fun- 
damentally different from that of Lutheranism, and conse 
quently produces a different system. On this point we know 
of no difference of opinion among competent scholars. Alex- 
ander Schweizer, a Reformed authority—*“than whom there is 
no greater”—says: “There is no question that the Protestant 
Central Dogmas exhibit their Reformed peculiarity in this, 
namely, that they rest on the idea of Predestination, while it was 
the Lutheran peculiarity to set forth Justification by Faith 
(which Zwingli could explain only by means of a figure of 
speech) as the kernel and central point. Back of these dogmas 
lies their deeper source: In the former the divinity which 
shapes and determines absolutely all that appertains to salvation: 
in the latter the close connection of all that appertains to sal- 
vation with the evangelical means of grace.”"* Again: “The 
difference of the two Protestant types is not to be conceived of 
as only an accidental, an incidental one, as existing merely in 
certain points of doctrine, but it is a thoroughgoing confessional 
peculiarity."+ Also: “The fundamental tendency of the Re- 
formed Church is the abolition of the creature idolatry or 
heathenish obscuration of the God-consciousness, by means of 
the restoration of primitive Christianity. Hence the deepest 
ground-dogma or so-called Material Principle is the principle, 
given in Biblical Christianity, of sole dependence absolutely upon 


* Die Protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb 
der Reformirten Kirche, 1, p. xiii. See also I, p. 16. 
+t Glaubenslehre der Ref. Kirche, 1, p. 5- 
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God as religious determinism carried out in the interest of the 
unsullied glory of God.”* 

Schneckenburger, a Lutheran theologian, in reviewing the 
introductory portion of Schweizer’s Glaudenslehre, from which 
we have just quoted, says: “This fundamental principle of dif- 
ference in Christian piety, feeling, interest, etc., as the theo- 
logical principle of the sole dependence absolutely upon God, is 
defined in antithesis to the Lutheran principle of Justification 
by Faith.”+ 

3. We have now exhibited the fundamental, the principial 
difference between the Lutheran and Reformed types of Prot- 
estantism. It is not a difference primarily in individual doc- 
trines, but a difference in fundamental principles, a difference in 
the way of conceiving of God, and of Christianity itself. It is 
as clear as the light of day that in Lutheranism the J/aterial 
Principle is Justification by Faith. This is also the genetic 
factor, the unifying principle that determines the entire Luth- 
eran Confession and the type of piety in the Lutheran Church. 
In the Reformed Church Justification by Faith is not the ge- 
netic factor; it does not stand in the center of the system; it 
does not determine the parts of the system; it does not gen- 
erate the peculiar type of Reformed piety. Hence Justification 
by Faith does not bear the same relation to the two systems, 
and consequently is not the same doctrine in content and in 
effect. Inthe Lutheran teaching Justification determines the 
destiny of souls. In the Reformed teaching Predestination 
rules everything, and determines the destiny of souls. This 
fundamental difference runs through the entire history of the 
two types. If Dr. Rupp has departed from the historic teach- 
ing of the Reformed Church, as we hope he has, he ought to 
have the courage to say so, and ought to renounce the historic 
teaching of that Church rather than seek to adapt it to his own 
position. It is only when he ignores this fundamental histor- 
ical difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed teach- 
ing as touching the Material Principle, the central doctrine, the 


* Glaubenslehre, 1, p. 40. 
t Studien und Kritiken (1844), p. 951-2. 
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determinative factor, that he is tempted to make his plausible 
comparison (p. 107) about Luther and Dr. Hodge. Fortunately 
for us Dr. Hodge has spoken on this subject in a way that 
takes all the point out of Dr. Rupp’s comparison: “And when 
the Protestants were divided at the time of the Reformation, 
it was mainly on this point. The Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches are distinguished in all that characterizes their theo- 
logical systems by the fact that the latter allow the supremacy 
and sovereignty of God in the workings of his providence and 
grace to determine everything for his own glory, while the 
former lean more or less to the error of restraining God's liberty 
of action by the assumed powers and prerogatives of man.”’* 
Let any person read, on the one hand, Dr. Hodge's Commen- 
tary on Romans, and, on the other hand, Luther’s Commentary 
on Galatians, and then ask himself whether Predestination and 
Justification have the same significance with the two men. 
Unless the reader be oblivious to theological distinctions he will 
discover that with Dr. Hodge Predestination is a doctrine of 
more controlling significance, of more decisive force, than it is 
with Luther. Hence that it is really a different doctrine. He 
will discover also that with Luther Justification is broader in its 
conception than it is with Dr. Hodge, and that it has a more 
decisive force than it has with Dr. Hodge. Verily Dr. Hodge 
believed he was saved because he believed that he had been 
elected; and verily Luther knew he was saved because he new 
that he was justified. Hence Dr. Hodge was a good Calvinist, 
and Luther was a good Lutheran. Besides, Dr. Hodge—as 
every consistent Calvinist is bound to do—places Regeneration 
before Justification, whereas Luther—as every consistent 
Lutheran is bound to do—places Justification before Regen- 
eration. The cart may be the same and the horse the same, 
but it makes a difference whether the cart is before the horse, 
or the horse is before the cart. So in the ordo salutis; it makes 


* Systematic Theology, I, p. 536. 
t Systematic Theology, UI, pp. 1, 114. See Orr’s The Progress of 
Dogma, p. 273. 
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a difference whether Justification is placed defore Regeneration, 
or vice versa. 

We thank Dr. Rupp for his comparison, and we kindly ask 
him to read our quotation from Gerhard on pp. 261-2 of the 
April number of the LUTHERAN QuARTERLY. 


Il. 


1. Dr. Rupp notes the fact that the controversy between 
Luther and Zwingli broke out over the Lord’s Supper. That 
is true, but that fact does not prove, as Dr. Rupp would have 
us conclude, that the only real difference between Lutherans 
and Reformed appertains to the Lord’s Supper, and that there- 
fore the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is the real dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of Lutheranism. The controversy over the 
Lord's Supper was only the manifestation of a principial differ- 
ence; and hence Dr. Rupp has very properly said of the Lord's 
Supper controversy: “Zkat was the sign of division.” Then 
if it was the “sign” of division it was not the cause of division. 
Dr. Rupp cannot for a moment doubt that the cause of divi- 
sion must be sought in Zwingli’s AJ/otoszs, which brought him 
to a doctrine of the Lord’s Supper that Calvin called “profane,” 
and that Dr. Rupp doubtless would be slow to endorse. 

In that Ad/oiosis, which the Reformed Theology has not 
approved, Luther saw a most dangerous error in relation to the 
heart and center of the Christian religion. Hence he called it 
“a mask of the devil, which will at length fashion a Christ 
according to whom I am sure I do not wish to be a Christian.” 
This Ad/owsts, as Luther understood it, divided the person and 
work of Christ, and made the atonement depend upon the 
human nature of Christ. This was unbearable. “The person 
suffers and dies, but this person is true God,” said Luther. In 
treating of “the principal article of all Christian doctrine,” viz.: 
Justification by Faith, Luther magnifies the deity of Christ in 
the Atonement, as “not the work of any creature, but of the 
divine power.” Christ must therefore be “truly and naturally 
God.” “Therefore when we teach that men are justified by 
Christ, that Christ is the conqueror of sin, death and the ever- 
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lasting curse, we witness that he is God by nature and in sub- 
stance.” The Ad/otosis made the Christ of Zwingli a very dif- 
ferent person from the Christ of Luther, because as Luther 
understood it, it destroyed the unity of the person and work of 
Christ, and thus removed the foundation on which Justification 
rests, namely, the infinite merit and satisfaction of Christ the 
Son of God who suffered and died. Thus it involved, as Luther 
thought, the most fundamental of all errors. Besides, it pre- 
sented the Sacrament ina light according to which it is not 
conceived of as a means of grace, but rather as a badge of 
membership with the Church. 

The “sign” was but the outcropping of a principle. “Ina 
word,” says Luther, “language cannot express what the devil 
designs to accomplish by means of this A/otosis” 

Now if Dr. Rupp will read Zwingli's discussions on the 
Lord’s Supper, and Luther’s Greater Confession and his com- 
ment on Galatians 3:13, from the last two of which we 
have quoted above, he cannot possibly fail to see that Zwingli’s 
discussions are utterly incompatible in principle with Luther's 
conception of Christ, and of Justification by Faith. Besides, as 
we showed on pages 242-5 of the LUTHERAN QuarRTERLy for 
April, Zwingli, as compared with Luther, can be scarcely said to 
have taught the doctrine of Justification by Faith; at least with 
him the doctrine of Justification by Faith has a different place 
and significance from what it has with Luther. Of this there can 
be absolutely no doubt. Dr. Rupp can find no common pal- 
ladium for the two Reformers in Justification by Faith, which 
with the one is central, is summus fidei articulus, and with the 
other is peripheral, and is only the form which the eternal 
divine election assumes in man—thus subordinate, a creature, 
and not the creative principle. The difference therefore is pro- 
found and wide-reaching. 

2. As for the fact that the division between Lutherans and 
Reformed éegan with the Lord’s Supper, that is water on our 
wheel. “Zhat was the sign of division.” We are surprised to 
see that Dr. Rupp’s philosophy of history did not lead him to 
search for the principle that lay behind the “sign.” The War 
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of the Rebellion in 1861-5 was the sign of division between 
the States. It was begun in view of the phenomenon of 
Secession; but it would be just about as philosophical to say 
that the real ground cause of the War was Secession, as it would 
be to say that the real ground cause of the division between 
Lutherans and Reformed was Dr. Rupp’s “sign.” We are very 
superficial students of history if we do not trace this division 
back at least to diverse religious experience, to difference of 
attitude toward churchly tradition, and to the Ad/oiosts. Hence 
Dr. Rupp’s illustration utterly fails to throw light on the point 
at issue. It is only a “sign” that he has not comprehended 
the situation. Dr. Schweizer has declared: “Luther did 
indeed feel that the Lord’s Supper controversy was not an acci- 
dental, only an exegetical one; but it has a distinctly different 
religious self-consciousness as its source.”* And Dr. Kahnis, 
who was the great Lutheran master in Reformation His- 
tory and Doctrine, has declared: “We see that the Lord's 
Supper, which separated the two tendencies of Protestantism, 
was not the final ground of their difference, but only the char- 
acterful expression of a different method of applying the funda- 
mental principles of Protestantism.” + 

Dr. Rupp will have to search a little deeper, and tell us what 
his “sign” signifies. 

And as for the fact that Luther and Zwingli did not quarrel 
over Predestination, that is not pertinent to the question at 
issue, inasmuch as neither had developed his doctrine of Pre- 
destination when the Sacramentarian War broke out, and during 
the continuance of that unhappy strife each was too much blinded 
by suspicion and passion to see anything but the one subject. 
Besides, their teaching on Predestination up until Zwingli wrote 
his De Providentia after the Marburg Colloquy, was not very 
different. Even then the difference on the surface was not 
immediately apparent. But Luther did not place his doctrine 
of Predestination in the center, but, as we have shown, con- 


* Glaubenslehre, I, 22. 
t Der Innere Gang des Deutschen Protestantismus, p. 31. Also Dog- 
matik, Il, p. 364. 
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clusively, we think, subordinated it to his doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, and to his conception of “the proclaimed God.” Indeed 
it may be safely affirmed that had Calvin not arisen, Predesti- 
nation would have cut a very small figure in the History of 
Protestantism, since we know positively that the subject was 
purposely excluded from the older Lutheran Creeds. And as 
to how much Luther was Zwinglian, and Zwingli Lutheran, at 
Marburg, that is shown by the immense difference between the 
Schwabach Articles, written chiefly by Luther a few days after 
Marburg, and the Ratio Fidei written by Zwingli a few months 
later. These two series of doctrinal articles show that their 
authors in their real inner selves were about as much like each 
other at Marburg as June is like January. Indeed, it still re- 
mains an unsolved psychological problem as to how Zwingli 
could subscribe to the Marburg Articles, and then face about , 
and write the Ratio Fide. If Dr. Rupp will solve this problem 
we will pronounce him a good psychological casuist. But asa 
factor in the problem he must not overlook Zwingli’s letter to 
Bucer, February 12,1531, in which he says: “They (the Luth- 
erans) have a Mass more Papistical than the Papists themselves,” 
and speaks of “the eternal contumacy of those men” (the 
Lutherans).* 

And now, finally: Does Dr. Rupp really think that he can 
convince the thinking portion of the theological world that 
Lutheranism and Reformedism have actually sprung from the 
same genetic principle? And that the principial, the cardinal 
difference between the two zsms is, or springs out of, the Luth- 
eran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? If he does, let him try 
his hand on Dr. Warfield. 


Ill. 


Dr. Rupp makes the somewhat surprising declaration that “it 
(Calvinism) is not in the Heidelberg Catechism; and those who 
pretend to find it there can do so only by inference and con- 
struction” (p. 107). 

Now it is an uncontested principle that confessions of faith 


* Opera, VIII, p. 579. 
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must be interpreted by the known theological position of their 
authors, by standard expositions, by the opinions of learned 
adherents, by ecclesiastical endorsements, and by the objections 
of learned opponents. Let us apply these tests : 

1. Zhe Authors of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Dr. Schaff says that Ursinus, the chief author of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, “was thoroughly initiated into the Reformed 
Creed,” and that Olevianus “is regarded as the forerunner of 
the federal theology of Coccejus and Lampe.”* On the 11th 
of September, 1573, Ursinus wrote a letter to a friend, On 
Predestination. He says: “It is not necessary for me to write, 
if you have read the writings of Beza and Martyr, which I 
think I have named to you.” He then says that Predestination 
is not a difficult subject if we read the Scriptures free from all 
prejudices. “I have read the Bible from Genesis to the end of 
the Apocalypse. When I had done this I sometimes laughed 
at, and sometimes execrated, those filthy arguments and smoky 
sophisms, which are hurled in vain against this thunderbolt.”t 
The letter, which is a very long one, is out and out a defense 
of the Calvinistic double Predestination, and that, too, in places, 
almost in the very words of Calvin. 

Otto Thelemarm, Consistorialrath in Detmold, after saying 
that Ursinus “accepted most ardently” the teaching of Calvin, 
Beza, Bullinger and Peter Martyr, continues: “Ursinus prose- 
cuted his studies most profoundly. In order to reach a settled 
conviction concerning the Reformed doctrine of Predestination, 
he read the Bible from beginning to end, and finding this doc- 
trine clearly and positively revealed in the Word of God, he, 
as well as Olevianus, adhered to it firmly as long as he lived.” t 

2. The Composition of the Catechism. 

In composing the Catechism Ursinus and Olevianus “made 
use of the Catechisms of Calvin, Lasky and Bullinger.§” “It is 
remarkable that all the materials used were Calvinistic. No- 






* Creeds of Chrtstendom 1, pp. 533-4- 
t Ursini Opera, Heidelberg, 1612, Tom. III, pp. 28 e¢ segg. in the Mis- 
cellanea Catechetica. 
t An Aid to the Heidelberg Catechism. (English Translation), p. 452. 
2 Schaff, Creeds, I, 535. 
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where do we read of any Melanchthonian creeds being used. 
The materials used were Leo Juda’s and Bullinger’s, Lasca’s 
and Calvin's Catechisms, all of them Calvinistic. Olevianus 
declares that whatever good there is in it is due to the excellent 
Swiss scholars. More than thirty questions (one-fourth of the 
Catechism) show a direct quotation from Calvin's Catechism.”* 

After these statements by competent Reformed authorities 
no one can doubt that the Heidelberg Catechism was composed 
by the aid of recognized Calvinistic materials. Schweizer, after 
showing that Ursinus explained questions 7, 21, 27, 53, 54 in 
the most rigidly Calvinistic sense, says: “One could scarcely 
express himself more Ca/vinistically than Ursinus has done in 
the explanation of his Catechism. He also wrote a tract on 
Predestination in the same sense. If we compare with this 
the Opinion prepared by Olevianus, the delusion that has 
appeared in our time must vanish, viz.: that the Palatinate had 
attached itself to the Melanchthonian development of Luther- 
anism in contradistinction to the Calvinistic doctrine. In the 
Lord’s Supper the two agreed perfectly, but on the subject 
under consideration, the Palatinate is as far from Melanchthon 
as is the Geneva teaching.” + 

3. Ursinus’s Exposition of the Catechism. 

Let us now examine the Exposition of the Catechism by its 
chief author. Of Ursinus’s Lectures on the Catechism, and of 
their thoroughly Calvinistic character, we spoke in the I§UTHERAN 
QuarTeERLy for April, pp. 253-4. If now we turntohis Exfositio 
(not the Lectures) we find that questions 7, 21, 27, 53, 54 are ex- 
plained in the truest Calvinistic sense. The PredestinatioGemina 
is here without qualification. For instance: “The parts of Pre- 
destination are Election and Reprobation. Both are eternal 
decrees.” “This article of the eternal Predestination of God, 
that is, of Election and Reprobation, arises from the article of 
the Church.” Nowhere in the entire range of Calvinistic theo- 
logical literature is the Calvinistic double predestination taught 


* History of the Reformed Church in Germany. By Rev. James I. 
Good, D.D., p. 605. 
t Centraldogmen, I, 474. 
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with more rigor than is done in the exposition of question 54. 
Election and Reprobation each is alike the “eternal and immu- 
table decree of God,” and “the efficient and impelling cause of 
Predestination is the deneplacitum Det.”* 

Now as to the importance of the exposition of Ursinus let 
Reformed scholars speak: Von Alpen says: “Ursinus, from 
whose pen the Heidelberg Confession flowed, might reasonably 
be expected to write the best commentary upon it; and so it is. 
The numerous editions of this book present a silent, and the 
loud eulogies of learned men, an cloquent testimony respecting 
it [Ursinus’s Catechetical Expositions}. Henry Alting justly 
adds, after boasting of the number of expositions and explana- 
tions of the Heidelberg Catechism: ‘Among all these exposi- 
tions, those of Ursinus are the first and most excellent.’ D’Out- 
rein and other divines express a similar opinion.”+ Dr. Wil- 
liard says: “As Ursinus was the chief compiler of this symbol 
(Heidelberg Catechism) he must always be regarded as the most 
authoritative expounder of the doctrine.”{ It is but reason- 
able to suppose that the author of the Catechism, who annually 
delivered a course of lectures on it, and wrote an Exposition ot 
its every question, and defended it in various ways, knew what 
it was intended to teach, 

4. The Other Expositors. 

(2) In 1719 John D’Outrein, preacher and professor in Dort, 
published’ an elaborate commentary on the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. Fora long time the book had almost symbolical author- 
ity. In 1735 a German translation was published at Bremen. 
We quote from this latter. In explaining question 37 D’Out- 
rein writes: “Quest. Is it to be said that Christ bore the wrath 
of God against the sin of the whole world ? 

“Ans. No. But the wrath of God which was kindled 


* Ursini Opera, I passim. Particularly pp. 212-14 under De eterna 
Dei Predestinatione. a 

t The History and Literature of the Heidelberg Catechism. Dr. Berg’s 
Translation, p. 42. 

t Preface, p. V, to his translation of Ursinus’s Lectures on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 
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against the whole human race was borne by him for the elect 
of the whole human family (1 John 2 : 2). 

“Quest. Who do not agree with us in this ? 

“Ans. The Remonstrants, and other advocates of the uni- 
versal grace and reconciliation of Christ.” Here, of course, is 
the limited atonement and particular Election. In explaining 
question 54 D’Outrein sets forth Election and Reprobation in 
the most distinct way, making the one the correlative of the 
other. 

(4) Sudhoff, whose Theologisches Handbuch zur Auslegung 
Des Heidelbergischen Katechismus is an acknowledged standard. 
says: “From the beginning have the orthodox expounders of 
the Catechism treated the important subject of Predestination 
in connection with question §4, hence in conjunction with the 
doctrine of the Church. In this respect Ursinus takes the 
lead.” The subjects discussed here are the double Predestina- 
tion, the efficient impelling cause of Predestination, the Free 
Will of God, the effects of Predestination, the unchangeability 
of Predestination, etc.* 

(¢) Von Alpen says that Grotius and some others tried to 
explain question 37 in favor of the redemption of all men 
through Christ; “but all expositors of the Heidelberg Catechism 
have hitherto declared against this view.” Among others he 
says that the whole assembly of Reformed divines at the Con- 
vention of The Hague explained the answer to question 37 as 
having reference solely to believers.t 

(@) Otto Thelemann wrote Handreiching zum Heidelberger 
Katechismus (1892). The work is highly prized in Germany 
and in America. In explaining question 54, the author says: 
“The doctrine of the Reformed Church with reference to 
election (the term election is found in Rom. 11: 5) is not 
treated in a separate question either in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism or in the Catechism of Geneva (Calvin’s), since both 


Catechisms were prepared primarily as handbooks of instruc- - 


tion for youths, and their authors accommodated themselves to 


* Pp. 254-8. 
t Von Alpen, pp. 29-30. 
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this end through a wise consideration of the Apostle’s dis- 
tinction of milk for children and strong meat for them that are 
of fullage. Heb. 5:13, 14. But that election is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Heidelberg Catechism cannot be doubted, 
as a large number of questions (1, 8, 20, 26, 28, 52, 53, 54 and 
65) could otherwise not be understood at all in the sense of the 
authors, as given in their own writings. Ursinus in his com- 
mentary on the catechism, treats this doctrine very thoroughly 
in connection with question 54, which defines the ‘chosen’ 
Church, and in this the expounders of the catechism have fol- 
lowed him for three hundred years. Olevianus with his last 
word, ‘certissimus,’ avowed the same doctrine in the face of 
death.”* We commend to Dr. Rupp the literature of the 
Heidelberg Catechism—for correction or for instruction. 

5. Learned Adherents. 

(a2) Giider ridicules Heppe’s “discovery” that the Heidelberg 
Catechism is “Melanchthonian” and not “Calvinistic.”t (6) 
Dr. Apple, formerly professor in the Reformed Seminary at 
Lancaster, declares that the Heidelberg Catechism “asserts in 
general the position of Calvinism over against Arminianism,” 
and that “we find here the substantial and positive elements of 
the Calvinistic system.”{ (c) Shedd: “Predestination and elec- 
tion with Calvinistic firmness and self-consciousness.”§ (d) 
Schaff: “The difference between the Heidelberg Catechism and 
the Westminster Catechism is chiefly one of nationality.” || 
Again: “It represents a moderate evangelical and irenical Cal- 
vinism.” (e) Dr. A. P. van Giesen (Dutch Reformed): “On ac- 
count of its surpassing merit it was accepted as preéminently the 
Catechism of the Reformed Calvinistic Churches, and as such it 
was a recognized power in Christendom. * * * It was deemed 
essential to the peace and well-being of the Churches of the 
Palatinate that, so far as they were concerned, this unfortunate 

* Pp. 217-18, English translation, 

t Herzog, VIII, p. 612. 

t Second Gen. Council, Presbyterian Alliance, pp. 484 e¢ segq. 

¢ Hist. of Doctrines, II, p. 475. 


|| Creeds, I, p. 545. 
| Propeedeutic, p. 502. 
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controversy should be ended by a definite settlement and no 
less essential to the interests of truth that the settlement should 
be in favor of the Calvinistic side. Hence the Catechism takes 
its stand on that side unmistakably and firmly. It speaks with 
no uncertain sound. It treats of the Lord’s Supper with un- 
usual fulness of statement, and asserts the Calvinistic doctrine 
with noticeable clearness and vigor.”* (7) Dr. James I. Good, 
Professor in the Ursinus School of Theology, Philadelphia: “The 
doctrinal position of the Catechism is Calvinistic, but Calvinism 
moderately stated. That Ursinus and Olevianus were Calvin- 
ists, there can be no doubt. Their other works reveal them as 
more Calvinistic than the Catechism expresses. Either they 
did not think it expedient to express the hard points of Cal- 
vinism for fear of offending the Lutherans; or else, as the Heid- 
elberg Catechism was intended to be a popular treatise on the: 
ology, they purposely avoided the deep philosophical statements 
of Calvinism, But the Catechism has a thoroughly doctrinal 
basis throughout. Its doctrinal position may be stated as mod- 
erately Calvinistic. Heppe, one of the Church historians of 
Germany, holds that it was Melanchthonian, or low Lutheran; 
Sudhoff, another writer, that the Catechism was intensely Cal- 
vinistic; Ebrard, that it expresses the Sublapsarian School of 
Calvinism afterwards adopted in France. But if the Catechism 
had been Melanchthonian it would never have been adopted by 
the Synod of Dort, that strict Calvinistic Synod. And again, 
if it had been intensely Calvinistic, it never would have found 
favor among the Melanchthonians of Germany, who afterwards 
came into the Reformed Church and adopted the Catechism. 
The best view is that it is Calvinistic; but on its positive side, 
the negative side of reprobation not being mentioned. Com- 
paring the Heidelberg Catechism with Melanchthonism, we find 
that it differs from it on many points. It radically opposes 
Melanchthon's Synergism. For it is intensely Calvinistic in its 
doctrine of total depravity. On the doctrine of the perse 
verance of the Saints it is against Melanchthon’s position, and 


* Reformed Church in America (1876), pp. 24, 25. 
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is Calvinistic. It disagrees with Melanchthon on the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, in its reception by the impenitent.” * 

And again: “It teaches Predestination. In answer 26 it 
speaks of ‘the eternal counsel of God’. What does this mean 
but God's decree? In answer 31 it speaks of ‘the secret will 
of God concerning our redemption’. Also, in question 52, it 
speaks of ‘the chosen ones’. (The word in the original German 
is Auserwaehlten. The German word for election is Erwaehlung, 
from which Auserwehlten is derived. The word used in our 
catechism is therefore stronger than election— it literally means 
elected out of, or from among. If this does not mean election, 
what does it mean? It means, not merely electing, but elect- 
ing out of ). It is true, the catechism does not mention repro- 
bation, or the negative side of election, nor is it to be expected 
that such a popular theological book would take up such an ab- 
struse doctrine. But if the silence of the Catechism on repro- 
bation is a sign that the Heidelberg Catechism is not Calvin- 
istic, then Calvin’s own Catechism is not Calvinistic, for it does 
not mention reprobation either.”+ Von Alpen: “In no Cate- 
hism were the doctrinal views of Zwing!i and Calvin so clearly 
expressed as in it (the Heidelberg). In none were the distinctive 
doctrines of the Reformed faith more accurately defined.” t 

Before the judgments and arguments of the most learned ad- 
herents of the Heidelberg Catechism, the assertion of Dr. Rupp, 
that Calvinism is not in said Catechism, unsupported, as it is, 
by facts or arguments, goes utterly to the ground. 

6. Ecclesiastical Endorsement. 

The Netherlands became Calvinistic by the adoption of the 
Belgic Confession, first at Antwerp in 1566, then at Wesel in 
1568, more formally by a Synod at Emden in 1571, bya 
national Synod at Dort in 1574 and by another at Middleburg 
in 1581. The Calvinism of the Netherlands, as every student 
of Church History knows, was of the most rigid type. It 


* The Origin of the Reformed Church in Germany, pp. 178-80. 

t History of the Reformed Church in Germany, 1620-1890, pp. 600-1. 
i Supra, pp. 79-80. 
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would have been impossible for any book to receive endorse- 
ment by the Synods of the Netherlands, which was not thor- 
oughly Calvinistic. And, inasmuch as these Netherlandish 
Churches contained among their most eminent divines some 
who had been pupils of Ursinus, and had undoubtedly heard the 
Catechism expounded by its chief author, these churches were 
in a situation to know whether or not the Heidelberg Catechism 
was Calvinistic, and consequently in harmony with the Belgic 
Confession, or not. (a) In 1556 Peter Gabriel lectured on the 
Heidelberg Catechism at Amsterdam. At a convention of the 
Dutch churches, held at Wesel in 1568, it was resolved that 
“the Heidelberg Catechism shall be employed in the German 
churches.” “At a meeting of the churches in Emden in 1571 
it was resolved that the system of the Geneva Catechism shall 
be followed in the French churches, and that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism in the churches in which the language of the Nether- 
lands is spoken, but with this understanding, that if any 
churches have another catechetical form in use, which is in ac- 
cordance with the Word of God, they shall not be compelled to 
change it. 

“The full adoption of our Catechism ensued at a National 
Synod of the Dutch churches, German and French, as well 
those outside of the Netherlands, as those within the borders, 
held at Dordrecht, 1574; and again at another, held at the same 
place in 1578, where it was resolved: ‘In the German churches, 
the Heidelberg Catechism shall be used, together with the 
Psalms translated by Peter Dothenus; and in the French 
churches, the Catechism heretofore. in use, printed with the 
Psalms in French. The German churches shall also, at their 
option, use the brief examination of faith, which is extracted 
from the Catechism, in order to instruct those who may wish 
to unite with their congregations.’ ”* 

By these synodical enactments the Heidelberg Catechism 
was placed exactly on a level with the Geneva Catechism, which 
surely is Calvinistic—and all this was done while Ursinus was 


* Von Alpen, Ubi Supra, p. 144. 
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yet living. It is quite to be supposed that these Dutch Cal- 
vinists knew what they were doing. (6) The Synod of Dort 
was the most rigidly Calvinistic body ever convened. It was 
pre eminently under the influence of Supralapsarians, chief 
among whom was the redoubtable Francis Gomar, who had 
been a pupil of Ursinus. Every member of the Synod would 
be sharply on the lookout for anything that might be supposed 
to savor of Arminianism or Melanchthonism. Now hear what 
was done there: In the one hundred and forty-seventh session, 
May Ist, 1619, it was resolved to take up the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which for a long time had been used in the Belgic 
Churches, ‘and that each one should declare whether he thinks 
anything is taught in this Catechism which might seem to con- 
flict with the Word of God. To this end all the questions and 
answers were read, and each one was requested honestly to de- 
clare his sentiment concerning the doctrine contained in it.” In 
the afternoon of the same day, in the one hundred and forty- 
eighth session, “it was declared by the unanimous vote of all 
the theologians, both foreign and Belgic, that the doctrine con- 
tained in the Palatine Catechism is in harmony with the Word 
of God, and that nothing is contained in it which ought to be 
changed because not consistent with the same; and that this 
said Catechism is a very accurate compend of orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine; and with singular wisdom it is adapted, as an ex- 
cellent system of instruction, not only to the capacity of youth, 
but also to those of riper years. Besides, it ought to be taught 
in the Belgic churches with great edification; and by all means 
it ought to be retained.”* 

Does Dr. Rupp suppose that this Synod of Dort, which had 
just rejected Arminianism, root and branch, and had adopted 
the Canons that have rendered its name immortal, could have 
pronounced the Heidelberg Catechism “a very accurate com- 
pend of orthodox Christian doctrine,” and could have recom- 
mended its use in the Belgic churches, if its members had not 
been convinced that it was Calvinistic? For we must remem- 


* Acta-Synodi Nationalis * * * 1620. Sessions 147-8. 
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ber that at this time, in the entire Reformed Church, Calvinism 
was synonymous with orthodoxy. And does he suppose that 
these delegates, some of whom had been pupils of Ursinus, did 
not know how the Catechism had been from the beginning in- 
terpreted? Especially since Ursinus’s Lectures and Expositio 
had been again and again published ? 

And these questions become more pertinent when it is re- 
membered that at the preceding session the Synod had unani- 
mously endorsed the Belgic Confession, thus placing the two 
symbols side by side on the same plane of orthodoxy, where 
together with the Canons they remain to this day the symbol- 
ical books of the Netherlandish and American (Dutch) Re- 
formed Churches. 

(c) In 1870 the Old School Presbyterian General Assembly 
unanimously endorsed the Heidelberg Catechism “as a valuable 
Scriptural compend of Christian doctrine and duty.”* He who 
recalls the rigid Calvinism of the O. S. Presbyterians of thirty- 
two years ago, will be slow to believe that they could be in- 
duced to put their official imprimatur on a book which was 
destitute of their distinguishing doctrines. 

7. Attacks on the Heidelberg Catechism. 

(2) From the Lutheran side. “Hesshuss, Exu/ Christi, as he 
called himself, a zealot for Lutheranism, published ‘a faithful 
warning’ in which he raised objections to almost all of the 
chief doctrines, and at the close added a special polemic 
against the ‘fanaticism of the breaking of bread in the 
Lord’s Supper.’ He was followed by the still more famous 
controversialist, Mathias Flacius, in his Refutation of a Small 
Calvinistic Catechism in the year 1563. The Wiirtemberg theo- 
logians, Brentz and Andreae, composed sharp censures against 
it. A preacher on the Rhine, Laurence Albertus, tried to 
arouse Speier and Worms against the poison of the new doc- 
trine, and even the Melanchthonian theologians at Wittenberg 
gave a decidedly hostile Opinion, which manifestly does not 
favor the idea that the Catechism was only an expression of the 
Melanchthonian type of doctrine.” 


* Memorial Volume, p. 454. 
t Dr. Ullmann in Studien und Kritiken, 1863, p. 654. 
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The same writer also tells us that Frederick’s Lutheran 
neighbors, Palsgraf Wolfgang of Zweibriicken, Duke Christopher 
of Wiirtemberg and Margrave Karl II of Baden, charged him 
with having fallen away from the Lutheran faith.* 

(4). The Netherlandish Opposition. 

Already in 1585 opposition to the Catechism arose in Hol- 
land. This was aggravated under the leadership of Arminius, 
and led finally to the Remonstrantia, which in essence consisted 
of points raised against the Heidelberg Catechism, and gave the 
name Remonstrants to those who opposed the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and the doctrines of Calvinism. And Schweizer says: 
“In Holland this Catechism was lifted up against the Arminians 
as a banner for the Calvinistic doctrine.”+ That is, the Contra- 
Remonstrants held that it was Calvinistic, and found fault with 
the Arminians for resisting and rejecting its Calvinism. That 
the Remonstrants did object to it on this very ground, is evi- 
dent from their own official Acta et Scripta Synodalia Dordra- 
cena, published at Harderwick in the year 1620. Here it is 
found that they placed the Belgic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism side by side, and demanded that both “be re- 
vised.”{ In this connection they declare that the doctrine of 
Reprobation is “odious,” and that “the consolations drawn from 
absolute and unconditional election are full of peril.’”’§ 

When such objections as these are laid before the Sacro-Sanct 
Synod of Dort, that body, instead of declaring that the objec- 
tions are unfounded, proceeds to reject the Remonstrant doc- 
trine, to affirm unconditional Election and Reprobation, and to 
establish the Catechism as a Confessional book—all of which, 
we repeat, was done by the aid and concurrence of men who 
had been pupils of Ursinus,and by a body of men who in gen- 
eral were acquainted with the traditions and historical interpret- 
ations of the Catechism. 


* Ibid, p. 455. 

t Centraldogmen I, p. 471. 

¢ P. 84. Scott’s Synod of Dort, passim. 
2 Pp. 80-1, et passim. 
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SUMMARY. 


We find that both in official and in private interpretations of 
the Heidelberg Catechism Ursinus, its chief author, attaches to 
various articles the most rigid Calvinism in the form of the 
Predestinatio gemina, and that his doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per set forth in the same connection is Calvinistic. Now does 
Dr. Rupp wish us to conclude that the illustrious author of the 
Heidelberg Catechism only pretended to find Calvinism in his 
Catechism, and that he found it there only by zxference and con 
struction, and that he explained questions 7, 21, 27, §3, 54 and 
the questions about the Lord’s Supper, contrary to their tone 
and tenor, purpose and intent, and hence abused those questions 
by hanging to them his personal views? Does Dr. Rupp wish 
us to think thus of one of the fathers and founders of the Re- 
formed Church throughout the world? An object lesson in 
ethics, surely. 

Does Dr. Rupp mean to say that the expositors of the Cate- 
chism from the very beginning perverted it by making it teach 
Calvinism, and that they bear false witness when they declare 
that from the very beginning the Catechism has been Calvin- 
istically interpreted? If he cannot answer this two-fold ques- 
tion in the affirmative, then he must concede that the traditional 
interpretation of the Catechism is the true one. 

Does Dr. Rupp wish us to believe that the learned adherents 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, many of whom were special 
students of the history, doctrines and symbolics of the Re- 
formed Church, are false to history, and are mistaken in their 
judgment when they say that said Catechism is Calvinistic? 
Are we, at the suggestion of Dr. Rupp, thus to discount the 
scholarship of the Reformed Church ? 

Does Dr. Rupp mean to say that the Sacro Sanct Synod of 
Dort, which made Calvinism the criterion for testing all doc- 
trines, and at a time when Calvinism was the all-absorbing 
thought, only pretended to find the Heidelberg Catechism “a 
very accurate compend of orthodox Christian doctrine,” and 
that the members placed the Catechism in a false position when 
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they erected it into a symbolical book for the Belgic Churches 
and gave it standing side by side with the Belgic Confession? 
And are we to suppose that the Reformed Church of Holland and 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America have not to this day 
discovered the mistake? And does he mean to say that the 
Arminians likewise only pretended to find Calvinism in said 
Catechism, and found it there only by inference and construction, 
and that their Resmonstrantia proceeded from a false alarm ? 

And what about the judgment of the Old School Presby- 
terians of 1870? 

Surely Dr. Rupp does not want us to conclude that his Re- 
formed congeners for nearly three hundred and fifty years have 
been so deficient in intelligence or in honesty, or in both, as his 
assertion implies. Rather than to conclude thus in regard to 
such devout Christian scholars we will say: 


Bonus dormitat Homerus 
Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 


When the good Homer shall have aroused himself from slum- 
ber, he will no doubt read Ursinus’s Lectures and Expositio, the 
Acta of the Synod of Dort, the Acta et Scripta of the Remon- 
strants, the Expositions of D’Outrein, Sudhoff, Thelemann and 
others, the Glaudbenslehre and the Centraldogmen of Schweizer, 
the Article of Dr. Warfield, the Symdolik of Dr. Karl Miiller, 
and the History by Von Alpen. He has probably been follow- 
ing Heppe, whose “discovery” has come to be regarded as a 
veritable mare’s nest. Sudhoff has declared that Heppe’s posi- 
tion “is utterly untenable and unhistorical,” * and Lauterburg 
pronounces it a “failure.” + 


IV. 


Dr. Rupp says that “the Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination 
was never accepted by the German Reformed Church, either in 
Europe or in America. Individual theologians held it, but not 
the Church as such” (p. 107). 


* Herzog, V, p. 661. Fester Grund, p. 496. 
t Herzog 3, X, p. 171. 
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Dr. Rupp as a Professor of Reformed theology ought to 
know. But: 

1. We think we have shown conclusively that the doctrine 
of the Calvinistic double Predestination was held in its most 
rigid form by Ursinus and Olevianus, the fathers of the German 
Reformed Church. The Gutachten* for Zanchius in his contro- 
versy with Marbach of Strassburg, prepared, August 25th, 
1561, by the Heidelberg theologians Boquin, Tremellius, Olevi- 
anus and Diller, teaches an unqualified Calvinistic doctrine of 
Predestination. Dr. Rupp himself would have to characterize 
it thus. Schweizer, after quoting this and similar Gutachten 
(for Zanchius) from MarBurg, Zurich, Schaffhausen, says: “These 
Gutachten are thus very remarkable forms of agreement on the 
Reformed side, Marburg, Zurich, Schaffhausen and Heidelberg, 
for a rigid Calvinistic Predestination.”+ 

These official opinions, quoted at length by Schweizer, place 
the Reformed Universities, and the theologians of the places 
named, unqualifiedly hand in glove with the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Predestination. The Heidelbergers are specially careful to 
say that the Marburg and other theologians have declared what 
ought to be judged about the case in hand. Hence these Gut- 
achten, together with that of Basel, which is only a little milder, 
at once create a very strong presumption against Dr. Rupp’s 
statement that zudividual theologians held it. We would like 
for Dr. Rupp to prove that there were at this time any theo- 
logians at Zurich, Schaffhausen, Basel and Heidelberg who did 
not hold the Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination. 

2. Henry Alting (+ 1644) tells us that the Catechism, the 
Confession and the Liturgy of the French churches were trans- 
lated into German and printed at Heidelberg in 1563. “These,” 
he says, “are the basis and foundation of the Palatinate Church; 
and these are the bonds of its union with the French, the Swiss 
and the Belgic churches.”{ There is no questioning the fact 


* Quoted in Schweizer’s Centraldogmen, I, pp. 460-2. 
t Centraldogmen, I, pp. 448-63. 
¢ Historia Ecclesia Palatinae, pp. 191-2 
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that the French Catechism and Confession contain the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of Predestination. 

3. Dr. James I. Good tells us that “in this same year (1566) 
he (Frederick III) received the Second Helvetic Confession from 
Bullinger, which pledged the Palatinate to Calvinism, thus unit- 
ing himself with the Swiss Churches.”* The Second Helvetic 
Confession has always been regarded as a Calvinistic Confession, 
in the sense that it contains the Calvinistic doctrine, and was 
approved by Peter Martyr, Beza and the ministers of Geneva, 
and was sanctioned by the Calvinistic Churches of France and 
Scotland, and was well received in Holland and England.t Dr. 
Karl Miiller, Professor of Reformed Theology at Erlangen, says 
of this Confession: “The Reformed doctrines, for example, of 
the Lord's Supper and Predestination are presented here very 
distinctly, though with an effort to avoid giving unnecessary 
offense.”{ Dr. Warfield says: “The doctrine (Predestination) is 
here at length: and it is carefully and soundly stated.”§ Dr. A. 
A. Hodge says that this Confession “has always been regarded 
as of highest authority by all Reformed Churches.”|| Was this 
because it had or had not “the Calvinistic doctrine of Predesti- 
nation” ? 

4. On the nineteenth of January, 1563, the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was officially presented by the Elector “to all and each of 
the Superintendents, Pastors, Preachers, Officers of the Church 
and Schoolmasters throughout the whole Province of the Rhen- 
ish Palatinate,” with the injunction that they should accept it 
and explain it according to its true import in the schools and 
from the pulpit, and should live in accordance with it.4 

Early in the next century the Heidelberg Catechism was of- 
ficially introduced into several cantons of Switzerland, just as 
in 1566 the Helvetic Confession had been introduced into the 
Palatinate. The common use of these two symbolical books 


* Origin of the German Reformed Church in Germany, p. 215. 
t Schaff, Creeds, I, pp. 292-4. 
t Symbolik, p. 407. 
2 Article p. 55. 
|| Com. on the Confession of Faith, p. 27. 
Von Alpen, pp. 19-22. 
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made the Swiss German Reformed Church and the Palatinate 
German Reformed Church to all intents and purposes identical 
in doct?ine. Indeed there was a common recognition by the 
different Reformed countries of the different Reformed national 
creeds, and a common recognition of all Reformed Christians 
as such in all Reformed Churches; or, as Ebrard the German 
Reformed dogmatician and historian says: “A tacit, mutual en- 
dorsement ot all the Reformed national creeds occurred to such 
an extent that a Reformed Christian from any country what- 
ever sojourning in any other Reformed country was ¢o ipso 
upon his certificate from his home church received as a regular 
member of the congregation.” Was this done on the ground 
that such creeds and their adherents maintained the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Predestination or repudiated it ? 

Until Dr. Rupp shall have convinced the theological world 
that the Sacred Helvetic Confession and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism contain no leaven of the Calvinistic doctrine of Predesti- 
nation, and that those ecclesiastical officials who introduced and 
subscribed to these Symbols did so under the conviction that 
they contained no leaven of the Calvinistic doctrine of Predes- 
tination—until such a feat shall have been achieved we must 
accept Dr. Rupp’s statement cum magno grano salis. 

5. It is well known that in 1607 the Hessian General Synod 
met at Cassel, officially announced its adherence to the Re- 
formed Church, and introduced the Heidelberg Catechiem.* 
“Accordingly,” says Dr. Ebrard, “through Landgrave William, 
the professors of the reorganized University of Marburg were 
called from Reformed countries, and were pledged to Salnar’s 
Harmonia Confessionum, which in 1612 had appeared at Gen- 
eva under the title Corpus et Syntagma Doctrine. Hence at the 
Leipzig Colloquy in 1631 the Hessian theologians appeared in 
the list of Reformed theologians and as representatives of the 
Reformed Confession.” + 

Turning now to Salnar’s Harmonia we find that it supports 


* Good, Ubi Supra, p. 364, and Dr. Ebrard in Salnar’s Harmonia Conf. 
Fidei, p. 7. 
t Ebrard’s Salnar’s Harmonia, pp. 7-8. 
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“Predestination” by extracts from the Helvetic Confession, from 
the Heidelberg Catechism, questions 31 and 54, from the Gallic 
Confession drafted by Calvin, from the Belgic, Scotch and other 
Confessions. (Under the title De Fide there is a brief quotation 
from the Augsburg Confession of 1540). 

We submit that a ruler who imposes Salnar’s Harmonia 
upon his professors and theologians, thereby imposes the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of Predestination upon them, and at the same 
time under the principle, cujus regio ejus religio, he imposes it 
upon the churches of his dominion. Hence we are not sur- 
prised that at Leipzig in 1631 the Hessian theologians main- 
tained a Calvinistic position on the doctrine of Predestination. 
Even Heppe, speaking about the conference held between the 
Reformed and Lutherans at Cassel in 1661, says: “This Con- 
ference revealed that the German peculiarity of the Hessian 
theologians was absorbed in Predestinarian Calvinism.”* 

In the light of such facts Dr. Rupp’s statement about “indi- 
vidual theologians” is utterly misleading, especially in view of 
the declaration of Ebrard that in Article 5th of the Hessian 
Synod’s Confession “the Synod went over to the absolute Pre- 
destination of the Reformed Orthodoxy,”’+ and again: “In no 
other Reformed country in Germany did the doctrine of abso- 
lute Predestination so occupy the throne as in Hesse.” f 

6. Dr. Good tells us that “in 1595 Pezel drew up the Bre- 
men Confession, in which he adopted the Calvinistic double Pre- 
destination. This Confession was signed by the Bremen minis- 
ters down to 1780."§ 

7. We now quote at length from Dr. James I. Good, whose 
historical scholarship in the line of the Reformed Church, and 
whose devotion to that Church, are unquestioned. Dr. Good 
says: “The doctrinal position of the Reformed Church was 
Calvinism. On the doctrine of Predestination she was Cal- 
vinistic. True, her Calvinism was at first somewhat tinctured 


* Herzog III, p. 155. 

t Salnar’s Harmonia, p. 18. 

t Jbid, 18, nota. 

4 Ubi Supra, 277. 
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by Lutheranism. For as the Melanchthonians came over to 
the Reformed Church they shaded off gradually into Calvinism. 
But as they became more Reformed, they became more Cal- 
vinistic. Thus, for instance, Anhalt was at first Melanchthonian. 
But as she became more thoroughly Reformed it was not long 
before Calvinists like Wendelin appeared. Brandenburg was at 
first Melanchthonian, but soon strict Calvinists like Ewell ap- 
peared in the Church. It is true a school of Calvinists ap- 
peared, who were lower in their Calvinism than Calvin, and he 
believed in the universality of the atonement. Yet the Church 
was Calvinistic, for these sublapsarians were considered Calvin- 
ists. 

“There have been those in the Reformed Church who have 
derided Calvinism. But they should remember that Calvinism 
lay at the foundation of the Reformed Church. Had it not 
been for Calvinism we would have had no Reformed Church.”* 
Speaking of the conferences at Leipzig, and elsewhere, Dr. 
Good says: “The theological position of the Reformed at these 
conferences has a very important significance. It reveals that 
on every occasion when they are placed, as a church, before the 
world, they commit the Church to Calvinism. We cannot see 
how the idea that Calvinism is the historic faith of the Re- 
formed Church of Germany, can be avoided after all these argu- 
ments.” + 

Dr. Good next examines the testimony of the Universities, 
and proves conclusively that they were Ca/vinistic; and in regard 
to the German Reformed Church in the United States he has 
the following to say: “Her Calvinistic position is emphasized by 
her first Creed. The members of the Reformed Coetus of 
Pennsylvania, when under the care of the Reformed Church of 
Holland for about half a century, subscribed to five creeds. ‘All 
ministers, elders, deacons and schoolmasters shall upon entering 
on their respective offices, subscribe to the formula which has 
been received in the Palatinate: (1) The Heidelberg Catechism, 


* Origin of the Reformed Church in Germany, pp. 401-2. 
t Hist. Ref. Church in Germany, 1620-1890, p. 611. 
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(2) The Palatine Confession of Faith, (3) The Canons of Dort, 
as approved by the Palatinate divines, as well as those of other 
nations, (4) The post acta of the Synod of Dort, (5) The For- 
mula Consensus.’ This subscription makes our early Re- 
formed Church in America highly Calvinistic.”"* How does 
this fact agree with Dr. Rupp’s assertion that the Calvinistic 
Predestination was never accepted by the German Reformed 
Church in America? 

8. The Reformed Churches of Germany and German 
Switzerland together entered into closest relations of sympathy 
and codperation with the most rigid Calvinists against anti- 
Calvinists. 

In the Summer of 1618+ the States-General of the United 
Netherlands invited the Elector of the Palatinate, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the officials of the 
Swiss cantons, and of Bremen, to send delegates to the pro- 
posed Synod of Dort with instructions to vote. The letters of 
invitation distinctly state that misunderstanding and disputes 
have arisen “concerning the doctrine of Predestination and its 
consequences.” Hence the princes and officials addressed 
knew why they were invited to send delegates to a Reformed 
Synod in Holland: It was to consult in regard to the doctrine 
_of Predestination. The invitation was accepted by all persons 
and parties named above, and delegates were elected and sent, 
except that the Elector of Brandenburg excused his delegates- 
elect on the ground of their great age; “but wrote that his 
father had accepted the doctrine that is held in the Reformed 
Churches. He doubts not that the Brandenburg theologians 
will sign the forthcoming decrees of the Synod as evidence of 
agreement.” f 

9. The Landgrave of Hesse instructed his delegates, four 
in number, to “defend our orthodox religion and all articles and 


* Ubi Supra, pp. 620-1. 

t The letter to Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, dated, 7he Hague, June 
25th, was published by Heppe in Zeitschif/t fur Hist. Theologie, 1853, pp 
227-8. 

t Schweizer, Centraldogmen, Il, 115. 
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parts of the same brought into controversy by the adversaries, 
and to point out and refute opposing opinions and errors,” and 
“in doctrines, and in the statements, phrases and words con- 
cerning the same, to decide and determine upon nothing that 
is contrary to our true Christian religion and to the Confession 
of the same adopted in our churches and lands.”* 

What this orthodox religion was, and what the Confession of 
it was, we have already learned. As to how these delegates 
interpreted their instruction, and, with others, acted at Dort, we 
will learn presently. 

10. The four German Swiss cantons, whose theologians were 
thoroughly conversant with the subjects of dispute in Holland, 
held a conference at Aarau, and on September 17th agreed on 
an /nstruction to be given to the delegates who should be sent 
to the Synod. Among other points of instruction this is 
prominent: They are to support “only resolutions that agree 
with the Scriptures, the French, English, Belgic, Helvetic con- 
fessions and the Heidelberg Catechism, by which new and unu 
sual expressions shall be avoided; and shall subscribe nothing 
that in word or content is or might appear to be contrary to 
the writings named.’+ On the basis of this instruction one 
delegate was elected from each canton represented at Aarau. 
The significance of this /nstruction cannot be mistaken. It 
placed the Swiss German Reformed churches high and dry on 
the Calvinistic pedestal; or rather, it shows that they were 
already there. Moreover, the Zurichers wrote Aphorismi on 
the five points disputed in Holland. “These Aphorismi in con- 
tent sound just like the subsequent canons of the Synod them- 
selves."{ In other words they are out and out Calvinistic. 
These Aphorismi were approved by Schaffhausen, and declared 
“right” at Basel, which said that “the Swiss must in all things 
be at one with the Palatinate and Holland churches.’’§ Our 
good Homer, who seems to have nodded a good deal while 


* Published by Heppe. Ui Supra, pp. 231-3. 
t Schweizer, Centraldogmen, I, 118. 

t Given in Schweizer, II, 122-4. 

2 Schweizer, II, 124. 
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writing his article, will not exclaim, on awakening toa right ap- 
prehension of the facts, that he did not mean to include the 
Swiss German Reformed Church, for he knows that the differ- 
ence is only one of nationality, and in part of dialect, not a 
difference of confession and of doctrinal type. As proof of 
this we adduce a few more facts: 

11. Paraeus of Heidelberg, who could not go to Dort on 
account of age, wrote a Refutatio* of the remonstrants that 
is so decidedly Calvinistic that it was taken into the Acta of 
the Synod. Schweizer, after quoting this Refutatio in full, 
says: “There is no doubt that at Dort the Palatinates acted in 
this Calvinistic orthodox sense.” + 

The Hessian theologians brought with them to Dort a 
Judicium de Primo Articulo Remonstrantium,t which, though 
somewhat mildly Calvinistic for the times, was yet sufficiently 
Calvinistic to be deemed worthy of a place in the Acta of the 
Synod. 

The Opinion of the Bremen theologians, which was also 
placed among the Acta of the Synod, is a distinct declaration 
of the Calvinistic Pracdestinatio gemina. 

12. It would be idle to intimate that these Opznions, etc., 
are the private writings of individual theologians. They are 
the official writings of men officially chosen to represent the 
churches of their native lands and cities in a general council 
of Reformed Churches officially called to decide on what were 
regarded as the most fundamental articles of the Christian 
Church. The significance of the whole transaction is simply as 
follows: The Reformed Church of Germany, and the Reformed 
Church of German Switzerland (to all intents and purposes 
confessionally and doctrinally one Church) have placed them- 
selves unqualifiedly on a Calvinistic basis as over against the 
Remonstrants, (2) in that they accepted the invitation of the 
States-General to attend the Synod, knowing full well the 
questions at issue, and the position of the States-General and of 


* Ibid, 125 et seqq. 
t Centraldogmen, II, 130. 
} Given in Schweizer, II, 136-7. 
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the Stadtholder in relation to those questions; and (4) in that 
by their representatives, in convention, they offictally expressed 
themselves in a perfectly Calvinistic sense. There is no escape 
from this conclusion by any legitimate interpretation of the 
facts and of the writings involved in this momentous transac 
tion. Had they not been in full accord with the Church of 
Holland they could not have accepted the invitation, nor have 
committed themselves beforehand against the doctrines of the 
Remonstrants. Indeed it was their Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination that prompted them to accept an invitation to at- 
tend a Synod called by the rigidly Calvinistic rulers of a rigidly 
Calvinistic Church, that was founded on and held together by a 
rigidly Calvinistic Confession. Indeed the fact that they were 
invited by such Calvinistic rulers of such a Calvinistic Church, 
to help to decide purely Calvinistic questions, is evidence that 
they were regarded as holding the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

And now for the climax: 

On the sixth of May, in the year of grace 1619, the Canons 
of Dort, the most remorseless piece of Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination ever promulgated by a Synod, were officially 
published, signed zx¢er alios by three official representatives of 
the Palatinate, by four from Hesse, by three from Bremen, and 
by one each from Zurich, Bern, Basel and Schaffhausen, and by 
one from the University of Basel—with the words: 

Ita nos sentire et judicare, manuum nostrarum subscriptione 
testamur.* 

We have now learned how these delegates acted under their 
instructions. 

13. When the delegates, each of whom signed with his 
official title of doctor, pastor, professor, superintendent, etc., 
returned home, they heard not one word of official protest 
against their act of signing the Canons of Dort against the 
Remonstrants. That is, through the Synod of Dort the whole 
Reformed Church of Europe declared that she accepted the 


* Schaff, Creeds, III, 558-9; Niemeyer, 700-4; Acta Synodi Nation- 
alis, p. 307 et passim. 
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Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination. One hundred years later 
the Synod was formally commemorated at Zurich.* 

14. As a set-off to Amyraut’s hypothetical universalism, 
Heidegger, of Zurich, “by command of the civil authorities 
and at the request of several clergymen,” assisted by Luke 
Gernler, of Basel, and Turrettine, of Geneva, composed (1675) 
the Helvctic Consensus Formula,t which Schaff calls “a defense of 
the Scholastic Calvinism of the Synod of Dort against the 
theology of Saumer.”{ “Its prime effect in the ‘Canons’ that 
concern predestination, therefore, is to defend the Calvinistic 
order of decrees. * * * A typical statement of the Cal- 
vinistic position.”§ Schaff says that this formula “was agreed 
upon by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of Zurich, Bern 
and Geneva, and adopted in the Reformed countries as a bind- 
ing rule of public teaching for ministers and professors.” || 
Walch says: “In 1676 it was accepted and introduced as a 
symbolical book by Bern, Basle, Schaffhausen and Geneva.”§ 

These facts need only a word of explanation from Dr. Karl 
Miiller, Professor of German Reformed Theology in Erlangen: 
“In the seventeenth century every trace of the original differ- 
ence between German and French Switzerland was wiped out. 
A common orthodoxy based on Calvinistic principles prevailed 
in both. The Synod of Dort had sealed the dogmatic unity of 
all genuine Reformed Churches, and over against the Arminian 
Synergism had affirmed the central dogma of Predestination.”** 
Drs. Rupp and Miiller—par nodile fratrum—are commended to 
each other’s tender mercies, while we proceed still further with 
the recital of facts. 

15. In 1631 the Elector of Brandenburg and the Landgrave 
of Hesse, accompanied by theologians, met the Elector of Sax- 
ony and three Lutheran theologians in friendly colloquy at 


* Schweizer, II, 144. 

t Neimeyer, LXXXI; Schaff, Creeds, I, 478. 

t Schaff, Creeds, I, 478. 

@ Warfield in Pres. and Ref. Review, Jan., 1901, p. 73. 
|| Creeds, I, 485-6. 

{ Streitenkeiten, IV, 407. 

** Symbolik, p. 408. 
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Leipzig. They agreed very nearly on every doctrine contained 
in the Augsburg Confession, but they could by no means agree 
about the doctrine of Election. “The Reformed traced election 
to the the absolute will of God, and reprobation to the unbelief 
of men.”* The Lutherans held fast by Article XI of the Form 
of Concord+ “The Brandenburg and Hessian theologians 
placed in the foreground the Election of a definite number to 
salvation, and excluded the divine prescience from election.”t 
That is, enter alia, foreseen faith, which had now become a Luth- 
eran watchword, and which was a rock of offence to the Re- 
formed generally, is specifically excluded from the causes and 
conditions of salvation. It must be remembered that these 
Hessian and Brandenburg theologians did not act in a private, 
but in a representative capacity. 

16. In 1645 was held the Colloguy of Thorn in West Prussia. 
As a union effort the Colloquy was a failure. Zhe Declaration 
of Thorn affirms that the eternal election is non ex ulla previsa 
fide, and declares that the number of the elect is fixed with 
God.||_ Schaff calls it “one of the most careful statements of 
the Reformed Creed.” Miiller says: “ Zits Declaration of Thorn 
presents a mild Calvinistic theology without affirming anything 
special.”** And Schweizer says that at Thorn the article of 
Election came in, and was explained by the Reformed as mildly 
as possible; but everything was made to depend upon whether 
the election of grace as such was really maintained or only ex- 
pressed.ff 

The document was signed by seven noblemen and twenty 
clergymen representing Poland, Lithuaniaand Brandenburg.§§ It 
received symbolical authority in the Reformed Church of Poland, 


* Schaff, Creeds, I, 559. 

t Niemeyer, 664; Warfield, 83-4. 

} Herzog 2, VIII, p. 547. 

¢ See the first article of their Confession in Niemeyer, p. 665. 
|| Niemeyer, 673-7. 

{ Creeds, I, 562. 

** Symbolik, p. 426. 

tt Centraldogmen, Il, 531-2. 

#2 Niemeyer, LXXIV. 
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and also became one of the three confessions (the Confession 
of Sigismund and the Leipzig Colloquy being the other two) 
of the Brandenburg Prussian Reformed Church. 

Now if the adoption of this Declaration and of the two con- 
fessions named in the parenthesis—especially since the Confessto 
Sigismundi calls the article of Predestination “the most comfor- 
able of all, on which rest not only all other articles, but also 
our blessedness,’* and rejects the propter fidem previsam as 
Pelagian—does not make, mark and define a church as Calvin- 
istically predestinarian, it is because words and solemn resolu- 
tions had no meaning with the Brandenburgers in the seven- 
teenth century. The absolute election sine previsa fide is the 
very essence of Calvinism, and, as Dr. Warfield says in regard 
to two of these creeds (with others), “is ex vi termini an act 
specifically of discrimination.”+ Moreover, these creeds have 
always been regarded by Calvinists as Calvinistic, and were so 
regarded by the Lutherans of the seventeenth century, and were 
attacked by the Lutherans because they contained inter alia the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination. 

And now to sum up: 

(2) Dr. Rupp's effort to show that the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith has the same place, meaning, significance and de- 
terminative function in the Reformed Church that it has in the 
Lutheran Church, “must be considered a failure.” His argu- 
ment is based on a misapprehension of the real controlling signifi- 
cance of Justification in and for the Lutheran System. He 
needs to be reminded of the daw of identity, which is designed 
to guard us against the danger of supposing that because the 
phraseology is the same, the meaning must be the same. 

(6) Dr. Rupp’s method of reference to the controversy on the 
Lord's Supper, carries with it the means of its own destruction. 
A moment’s reflection would have shown him that “the sign of 
division” was not the cause of division. Weare surprised that he 
did not ask himself, Why did the Wittenberg Reformer and the 


* Niemeyer, 650. 
t Ubi Supra, p. 121. 
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Zurich Reformer differ in regard to the Lord’s Supper? This 
would be the method of a philosophical historian. 

(c) As to Dr. Rupp’s assertions about the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and the German Reformed Church, they are utterly con- 
futed by the undeniable facts of history, by the witness of an 
abounding literature, and by the opinions of a long list of illus- 
trious scholars of the Reformed Church. 

(2) After the Reformed Church in Germany had taken 
shelter under the Augsburg Confession in the Peace of West- 
phala in 1648, and had thus been brought into closer contact 
with Lutheranism than she had been for some decades pre- 
vious, she began to modify features of her Calvinistic predesti- 
narianism. In the nineteenth century she more and more con- 
formed to the Christocentric thought developed by the Lutheran 
teachers of that century. The times seem to indicate that be- 
fore the close of the twentieth century, she will be taken up 
into the bosom of the Lutheran Church of the Fatherland. 
But she cannot blot out the facts of her history, neither should 
she desire to do so. It is a history written with the blood of 
martyrs—a sublime record of witnessing and suffering. In 
this country the Reformed Church and the Lutheran Church 
have stood side by side in Christian work. We pray that the 
peaceful relations subsisting between these two bodies may never 
be disturbed. 


CORRECTION. 


On page 263, line 17 from the top, after Lutheran insert doc- 
trine of Justification, so as to read: Lutheran doctrine of Justi- 
fication, 
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ARTICLE III. 


TSCHACKERT’S “UNALTERED AUGSBURG CONFESSION.’’* 


By Rev. S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A.M. 


We are accustomed to think of the Augustana [nvariata as 
something very definite and fixed, both in form and content. 
The name itself suggests this. It was coined to designate the 
Confession in the form in which it was supposed to have been 
handed to the Emperor, June 25th, 1530, in contradistinction 
from the later changed forms, in which Melanchthon published 


* Die unveraenderte Augsburgische Konfession deutsch und lateinisch 
nach den besten Handschriften aus dem Besitze der Unterzeichner. Krit- 
ische Ausgabe mit den wichtigsten Varianten der Handschriften und dem 
Textus Receptus. Mit zwei Kuntsbeilagen. Pub. by A. Deichert (Geo. 
Beehme), Leipzig. Price 7 marks. Also by the same publisher, Die un- 
veraenderte Augsb. Konfes. etc. Textausgabe. This latter edition is 
without the critical apparatus aud has both texts printed with modern spel- 
ling. Price 1 mark. 

Prof. Paul Tschackert, Dr. Theol. et Phil., is Prof. of Theology in Geet- 
tingen University. 

A number of critiques have appeared, all of which have been favorable, 
except that of Prof. Kolde, of Erlangen, in Nos. 7 and 8 of the 7%eolo- 
gisches Literaturblatt of this year, to which Prof. Tschackert replies in 
No. 10 of the same journal. It is most certainly true, that that part of 
Prof. Tschackert’s book, which gives the necessary historical introduction, 
contains some loose and inaccurate statements. But the emphasis which 
Prof. Kolde lays upon them is out of all due proportion to their import- 
ance, especially when we remember that this is a critical edition of the 
text of the A. C., and not an historico-critical introduction to it. In his 
zeal to find errors he fails to appreciate the service rendered, and is often 
unjust. He complains bitterly, almost sarcastically, that Prof. T. does 
not give us a thorough critical introduction to the Confession. But while 
this is closely related to the purpose of the book, it is not necessarily a 
part of it; hence Prof. T. had a perfect right to limit his work as he did. 
Prof. Kolde has also demonstrated how easy it is to make loose and in- 
accurate statements when writing on this complicated subject. See Prof. 
Thieme in 7heol, Literaturblatt, 1896, No. 16, under title ‘‘Zur August- 
ana.’’ We have been told on good authority that most German profes- 
sors consider Prof. Kolde’s critique unjust. 
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it, especially that of 1540. Though the latter had been recog- 
nized as the official confessional document of the Lutheran 
Church for almost a generation,* the zeal of the Gnesio-Luther- 
ans against the Philippists, Crypto Calvinists and others, about 
the beginning of the last third of the sixteenth century, induced 
the Church to turn back to the Confession in its original form .t 
Thus there was bequeathed to us, in the Book of Concord, the 
so-called Augustana Invariata, the fundamental Confession of 
the Lutheran Church, and its only universally accepted sym- 
bol. 

But, strange as it may seem, this name, which has always 
been the slogan of pure Lutheranism, is really a misnomer. 
For years it has been all but universally conceded by scholars 
that Melanchthon'’s Editio Princeps of 1531 (or perhaps of the 
late Fall of 1530), from which the Latin text of the Book of 
Concord was taken, was not an exact reproduction of the Con- 
fession as it was delivered to the Emperor, and that there were 
at least verbal inaccuracies in the German text, which, at the 
time of its introduction into the Book of Concord, was sup- 
posed to be an exact copy of the German original, that, after 
the diet, had been taken to the archives at Mayence. Already 
in 1784, Bertram’s Beytrege showed that the antithesis in Art. 
XVIII was not in the original, and in 1891 Ficker’s publica- 
tion of the first Confutatio brought absolute proof that the 
damnatory section of Art. XIII was likewise not in the Con- 
fession as it was submitted to the Diet. Here was conclusive 
proof that our Augustana Invariata was really already a vari- 
ata, and nobody knew to what extent. Both the Latin and the 
German originals had disappeared, and the only thing of which 
we were certain was, that the so-called Textus Receptus of the 
A. C. contained many departures from the original documents, 
some of which were very important. 


* Th, Kolde. Die Augsburgische Konfession, Gotha, 1896, p. 14. 
Weber Avitische Geschichte der Augsb. Konfession. Frankfurt a. M., 1783, 
Vol. II, 72 sq., 316 sqq. 

t The Variata of the Fall of 1531 was innocently put into the Book of 
Concord of 1580, This is the last known official use of a varia/a. 
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A few pages of Reformation history are necessary for us to 
understand this chaotic condition of the text of the Confes- 
sion. 

The call of the Emperor, issued from Bologna, Jan. 21, 15 30, 
for a Diet at Augsburg, April 8th, 15 30, to consider the matters 
of religion in which there was disagreement, was surprisingly 
peaceful in spirit; and this, with the conviction that in doctrine 
they had not departed from the true Catholic Church, induced 
many of the Evangelical leaders, especially Melanchthon, to 
think that the only troublesome differences were in ecclesias- 
tical practices. And, since it was unfairly said of the Saxon 
Elector that “he did away with all service of God and set up a 
Godless, dissolute life, and disobedience,” the work which most 
naturally suggested itself to the theologians of Wittenberg, was 
a defence (apologia) of the church practices which the Elector 
John permitted in his realm, for which they were responsible. 
But after their arrival in Augsburg, May 2d, they were called 
upon to meet new and unexpected conditions, which compelled 
them to change their plans. Eck, Professor of Theology in In- 
golstadt, probably acting on a suggestion of the Bavarian Dukes,* 
had published in book formt 404 erroneous excerpts from the 
writings of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli and certain fanatical 
Anabaptists, the evident purpose of which was, by wrestling 
the utterances of the Reformers from their context and classify- 
ing them in the same category with those of the most fanatical 
errorists, to place the Lutheran Reformation in the worst pos- 
sible light before the Emperor. Against this Melanchthon 
found it necessary “to oppose a remedy” in the form of “ar- 
ticles of faith and doctrine,” which make up the doctrinal part 
of the Confession, the basis for which he found in the Marburg 
and the Schwabach Articles, to which he added Articles VIII, 


*Kolde. Augsburg. Konfession, 4. Note at foot of page. 

t Eck had sent the Emperor a beautiful manuscript copy with annota- 
tions. For description of copy and text of accompanying letter see Plitt, 
Einleitung in die Augustana. Erlangen, 1867, Vol. 1, 557 sqq. It is now 
universally acknowledged that Eck’s book called forth the doctrinal part 
of the Confession. 

t Corpus Reformatorum, II, 45. 
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XIV and XVIII to XXI._ The so-called Torgau Articles* 
were worked up in the latter part of the Confession, which 
treats of abuses. But in spite of the fact that Melanchthon 
had such rich material at hand, the great changes that he intro- 
duced, and his persistence in seeking the very best form of ex- 
pression, made the composition of the Confession in its final 
stages very slow, in fact changes were introduced into it almost 
up to the hour of delivery. The Saxon Elector and his theolo- 
gians were the leaders among the Evangelicals, and their Con- 
fession attracted the most attention, which increased as the 
thought of a common confession grew. Copies were needed 
that they might know the content of the Saxon document, and 
many were made. Agreement was reached in regard to hand- 
ing to the Emperor one common confession, and it was in all 
probability signed June 23d. Sat. p. m., June 25th, the Ger 
man text was read before the Emperor, and both the Latin and 
the German originals were handed to him and were never again 
seen by the Protestants.f Charles retained the Latin copy for 


* On page 5 Prof. Tschackert tells us that Melancthon used the Schwa- 
bach Articles of Luther, and the Torgau Articles of Luther, himself, Bug- 
enhagen and Justus Jonas in preparing the Confession. In the first ed- 
ition of the Schwabach Articles Luther informs us that Melanchthon 
helped to compose them. Er. Ed. XXIV (2d Ed.), 337. Modern schol- 
ars are all unanimous in assigning the so-called Torgau Articles to Me- 
lanchthon alone. See LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Vol. X XVII, p. 309. 


t Weber, in his Avitische Geschichte of the A.C., Vol. I, 51 and 76 sqq., 
shows by citations from a book by Lindanus, Concordia Discors, Cologne, 
1583, that Lindanus had got the original Latin manuscript from the ar- 
chives in Brussels for use at the Council of Trent in 1562. Then Weber 
quotes from a letter from Vigilius to Hopper, according to which Duke 
Alba, in the name of King Philip of Spain, had demanded the Latin orig- 
inal. Doellinger’s Beitregen zur politischen kirchlichen und Culturge- 
schichte, Vol. 1, p. 648, there is a copy of a letter from King Philip to Alba 
dated Feb. 18th, 1569, in which the king requests that the Confession be 
sent him so that he might destroy the heretical document. A second let- 
ter from the King makes the same request. If the order was obeyed it is 
probable that the Latin text has perished. At least all search for it in 
Brussels and in certain Spanish libraries has been fruitless. See Otto 
Waltz, Das lateinische Original der Augsburgischen Konfession, in the 
Historische Zeitschrift, pub. by Sybel, Vol. 42, 564 sqq. 

The German copy was used at the Council of Trent and then disap- 
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himself and deposited it in the imperial archives in Brussels, and 
the German copy, having become an official state paper by its 
having been read before the Diet, was given to the imperial 
chancellor, the Elector of Mayence, who deposited it in the ar- 
chives there. 

The Emperor desired the Protestants to refrain from publish- 
ing their Confession. But certain enterprising printers or book 
sellers were quick to improve a splendid opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, within a short time there appeared one Latin and six 
German unauthorized editions, all of which were very inaccurate, 
and some of them seem to have been changed intentionally. 
This practically compelled Melanchthon to publish a correct 
text of the Confession, which he did, probably with the consent 
of the Elector.* It appeared in 1531,+ and became the Faitio 


peared. Many historians think that it was taken to Rome, but the re- 


searches of Bunsen and Hase, and more recently of Brieger, have failed 
to discover it. 


Prof, Tschackert, on the basis of passages from Lindanus and the letter 
from Philip just referred to, which mention the Confession as being in 
Melanchthon’s handwriting, claims that Melanchthon wrote the Latin 
copy that was submitted. Prof. Kolde rejects this on the ground that 
Melanchthon always made such numerous emendations in his manuscript 
that it would not be suitable for submission to the Diet, and because the 
“copying,’’ referred to in the letter of the Nurenberg delegates (C. H. 
II, 127), could refer only to the preparation of the official copy, As to 
his first objection: We know that Melanchthon was not allowed to make 
all the emendations that he wanted to make (C. R. II, 140), hence it is 
somewhat weakened, and it was not strong in the beginning. And as to 
his second objection, that the Nurenberg delegates, Kress and Volkamar, 
report a transcribing (C. R. II, 127), and that on June 24th, the Evan- 
gelicals ‘‘asked that the Confession be left with them that they might 
look over it and correct it, because they had been hurried’’—that this, in 
all probability, can refer only to the copy for submission to the Diet, is a 
mere assumption that needs some positive proof, for the passages in the 
Nurenberg correspondence can refer just as easily to any one of the dozen 
other copies that were made about this time. While the Catholic tradi- 
tion may not be true, we cannot see that Prof. Kolde has succeeded in 
overthrowing it. 

* Koellner’s Symbolik. Hamburg, 1857, p. 232. 


t Kolde, 4. Konfession, p. 11. Koellner, Symbolik 233 and 234. This is 
one of the many uncertain points in connection with the history of the 
Augustana, It seems almost impossible that we cannot be sure when our 
Confession.was published in the Zditio Princeps, but such is the case. 
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Princeps of history, from which the publishers of the Book of 
Concord of 1584 took their Latin text. However, this Latin 
text marked already a departure from the Augsburg document, 
and the German text suffered still greater alterations at the hand 
of Melanchthon. Then followed the Variate of the Fall of 
1531, 1533 and 1540, each of which received official recog- 
nition.* The Book of Concord effected uniformity by estab- 
lishing as authoritative in the Church the Latin text of the 
Editio Princeps, and an inaccurate copy of what was supposed to 
be the German original in the archives of Mayence, but which 
has been proven to be only a copy of the unfinished text. 

It would be difficult to imagine greater textual confusion. 
To the question, What is the Unaltered A. C? the only safe 
answer would be: That which we do not have. We cannot 
get it from the pre-Melanchthonian editions. They are utterly 
worthless. The various editions by Melanchthon, including 
the Editio Princeps, in spite of the official recognition accorded 
them, must be regarded as revisions, so far as the establishing 
the original text is concerned. The Textus Receptus of the 
Book of Concord is the Latin text of the Aattio Princeps and 
an arbitrarily amended copy of a copy of the unfinished Ger- 
man text. Hence even that to which we subscribed on enter- 
ing the ministry is by no means the Confession in the form in 
which it was signed, read and submitted at Augsburg. The 
only source left, from which we might possibly get the original 
text, is the manuscript copies, of which twenty-five were known, 
some of which had never been thoroughly investigated. Sev- 
eral of the more important manuscripts had been used in vari- 
ous editions of the A. C., particularly in J. T. Mueller’s Sym- 
bolische Buecher, where there is a list of some important varia- 
tions. But, strange as it may seem, there has never been a 


* The variata edition of the Fall of 1531 was put into the Book of Con- 
cord of 1580, and was regarded as ‘‘the first Unaltered A. C. delivered to 
the Emperor Charles V, at Augsburg in the year 1539, in the great Diet.’’ 
Dr. Jacob’s Book of Concord, p. 492. The German variata of 1533 was 
in all probability used at Smalcald (Weber, II, 316). The great Variata 
of 1540 (German text almost identical with that of 1533, and Latin only 
slightly changed) was used at Worms in 1541. (Weber, II, 310 and 313.) 
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thoroughly systematic and critical study of these documents. 
Even such a student of Reformation history and confessional 
themes as Theodore Kolde, of Erlangen, was compelled to use 
the old Textus Receptus in his Augsdurgische Confession of 
1896, “because we possess no critical text.” And yet the 
materials for such an edition have been lying in archives since 
the days of the Reformation, awaiting a patient investigator to 
work them up. 

Several years ago, while Prof. Tschackert, of Goettingen, 
was making historical investigations in the royal state archives 
in Hannover, he chanced upon the original manuscript copy of 
the A. C., which Duke Ernest. (The Contessor) of Lueneburg 
had his chancellor, Foerster, procure for him. This was by 
no means a new discovery, for the manuscript had been known 
for along time; however, it had never been thoroughly investi- 
gated. But this incident suggested to Prof. Tschackert that if 
one of the signers of the Confession had thought to take a 
copy of it home with him, so that he might know exactly what 
he had confessed, the other subscribers would likely have been 
prudent enough to have done the same. Guided, in part, by 
this thought he went to work, and as a result we know of 
thirty-six manuscript copies of the A. C., all of which, save 
the Weimar translation, are from the year 1530; and we have 
the original duplicates of every signer of the Confession, ex- 
cept that of Albrecht, of Mansfeld.* Prof. Tschackert has 
the honor of having discovered three of these—we may call 
them—official manuscripts, and eight others, which were 
written about the same time. In this book he gives us a de- 
scription and a critical examination of each one of the entire 


* The name of Albrecht, of Mansfeld, is included in the list of sub- 
scribers in all authoritative German manuscripts. Prof. Kolde objects 
on the basis of certain letters which he quotes in his critique. Prof. 
Tschackert, in his reply in No. 10 of the Zheol. Literaturblatt, gives 
good reason for retaining the name among the signers. The Electoral 
Prince, John Frederic, of Saxony, who was there with his father, and 
Duke Francis, of Lueneburg, who was there with his older brother, 
needed no duplicates. 


Vo.t. XXXII. No. 3. 47 
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thirty-six manuscripts, seventeen of which are described for 
the first time. 

Critical investigation of these manuscripts revealed the fact 
that many of them have the Confession in unfinished form. 
Of course, such copies, important as they are for showing the 
progress in the composing of the Confession, can have no 
authority in determining the final text. For this purpose only 
those manuscripts can be used that are complete, with preface 
and names of subscribers, and contain the text in its finished 
form. Hence Prof. Tschackert was limited to “Nurenberg,” 
“Ansbach No, 2,” “Marburg,” “Zerbst” and “Reutlingen” for 
constructing the German text, and for the Latin text he had 
codices “Norimbergensis,” “Hannoveranus,” “Dresdensis” and 
“Marburgensis No. 2.” “These nine manuscripts are the 
authoritative copies. The publisher of the text of the Unal- 
tered A. C. must hold to them alone; and all of these nine 
invaluable documents belonged to the subscribers of the Con- 
fession. It gives us quite a feeling of assurance to know that 
these priceless manuscripts are the same copies of the Con- 
fession that its subscribers wanted to keep with them for their 
own certainty.” 

After a critical study of all the manuscripts, Prof. Tschack- 
ert makes the following classification: 

A. Manuscripts of the German text. 

I. (a) Incomplete manuscripts of the unfinished Confession. 
Ansbach No. 1, Weimar No. 1, and Muenchen. 

(6) Complete manuscripts of the unfinished Confession. 

Dresden No. 1, Hannover, Pfaiz-Neuburg No. 1, Mayence, 
Wuerzburg, Augsburg, Noerdlingen, Lindau, Weimar No. 2, 
Dresden No. 2, Pfalz-Neuburg No. 2, Constance and Strassburg. 

II. Manuscripts of the finished Confession. 

Zerbst, Reutlingen, Nurenberg, Marburg, Ansbach No. 2, 
Ansbach No. 3 and Koenigsberg. 

B. Manuscripts of the Latin text of the Confession. 

I. Manuscripts of the unfinished Confession. 

Marburgensis No. 1. Wirceburgensis, Ratisbonensis, Onoldi- 
nus and Dessaviensis. 
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II. Manuscripts of the finished Confession. 

Dresdensis, Wimariensis, Hannoveranus, Norimbergensis and 
Marburgensis No. 2. 

C. One manuscript of a German translation of a Latin text. 

D. One manuscript of a French translation of a Latin text. 

We subjoin brief descriptions of the authoritative duplicates, 
and also of certain other manuscripts that are not classed as 
authoritative, because former uncritical generations have as- 
cribed to them an importance that they do not have. 

The German duplicate of Prince Wolfgang, of Anhalt, is in 
the ducal family and state archives in Zerbst. It is a good 
manuscript, evidently written by a learned man, without doubt 
at Augsburg during the diet. It is independent of the other 
good German manuscripts and is one of the best witnesses for 
the German text that we have. 

In the state archives in Reutlingen is preserved the Reut- 
lingen copy of the German text, evidently written by an edu- 
cated man. Like “Zerbst,” it is without numbers for the ar- 
ticles, and like “Nurenberg,” the names of the confessors stood 
originally in the preface and were struck out by the transcriber 
and added at the end. After a critical examination of its 
errors, Prof. Tschackert concludes that it is more important 
than “Zerbst,” and places it next to the important trio, “Mar- 
burg,” “Ansbach No. 2” and “Nurenberg.” 

The German manuscript copy of the Nurenberg delegates is 
in the Bavarian state archives in Nurenberg, and is the “cor- 
rect copy” (richtige Abschrift) which was made at Augsburg, 
just before the reading of the Confession, and sent to Nuren- 
berg just after the originals were given to the Emperor. It is 
carefully corrected throughout. 

The German text of the Landgrave Philip of Hesse is in 
the royal state archives in Marburg. It was corrected, in all 
probability from the original, as were “Nurenberg,” and “Ans- 
bach No. 2.” 

The German duplicate of Margrave George of Brandenburg 
is in the royal Bavarian state archives in Nurenberg. The 
manuscript is corrected throughout, and almost all the correc- 
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tions are from the same hand that made the copy. Prof 
Tschackert agrees with Forstemann that in this manuscript, 
known as “Ansbach No.2” “we have a copy of the Confession 
corrected throughout according to the original that was given 
to the Emperor.” The Margrave’s chancellor, Sebastian Heller, 
noted on the first blank page, that this is the Confession read 
before the Diet, and, in German and Latin copies, given to the 
Emperor. He also made notes on the margin, which prove 
conclusively that this document was used in the later negotia- 
tions for the adjustment of differences. This shows that this 
copy was regarded as authoritative at that time. The Koenigs- 
berg manuscript of the German text is a good copy of “Ans 
bach No. 2.” “Ansbach No. 3” is also a copy of this manu- 
script, and deserves mention here because it has been differently 
estimated by different scholars. Weber (Anitische Geschichte 
I, 179 sqq.), considers it a copy of “Ansbach No. 2.” Forste- 
mann seems to hesitate to speak of the relation of the two 
manuscripts. But J. T. Mueller (Symdolische Buecher, LXIV 
and LXV), concludes that “this manuscript is worthy of being 
placed first among them all, and nothing stands in the way of 
declaring it to be a true copy of the original.” Prof. Tschack- 
ert shows clearly that this “Ansbach No. 3” is only a copy of 
“Ansbach No. 2”; hence it has no voice in determining the final 
text. 

The famous Mayence manuscript, now in the state archives 
in Vienna, proves to be a carelessly made copy of the unfin- 
ished text. It is closely related to “Dresden No. 1,” in fact 
they, with certain other more remotely related copies of the un- 
finished text, seem to have sprung from a common parent text. 
Prof. Tschackert’s critical examination of the errors in “May- 
ence” and “Dresden No. 1” shows that the former was copied 
very carelessly when compared with the latter. And yet this 
“Mayence” text, barring some corrections made according to 
Melanchthon’s German text of the Eaitio Princeps, and certain 
other changes, that seem to have been purely arbitrary, is the 
German text that we have in the Book of Concord. It is use- 
less for determining the original. 
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The Latin duplicate of the Saxon Elector, written and cor- 
rected by Spalatin, is in the royal Saxon Archives in Dresden. 
The Weimar codex is an exact copy of it. 

The Latin manuscript copy that Duke Ernest of Lueneburg 
took home with him is found in the royal Prussian state archives 
in Hannover. It is a fine copy of the finished Latin text and 
is one of the authoritative manuscripts. 

The Nurenberg delegates also sent home a copy of the fin- 
ished Latin Confession at the same time that they sent the Ger- 
man copy. It is also preserved in the archives of that city. 
The manuscript was carefully corrected, apparently in almost 
every instance, by the writer. 

The Latin duplicate of Landgrave Philip of Hesse is in the 
royal Prussian state archives in Marburg. Prof. Tschackert re- 
gards this as the manuscript had in hand when he prepared the 
Latin text for the Editio Princeps, and thinks that he can recog- 
nize Melanchthon’s handwriting in some of the corrections* in 
the text. This explains the fact that of all codices this one is 
most closely related to the Latin text of Melanchthon’s first 
edition of the Confession. 


* This theory is weakened by the fact that this codex does not have 
“vescentibus” in Art. X. It is fair to assume that if Melanchthon had 
corrected it he would not have allowed this error to pass unnoticed. All 
the other authoritative texts have the word. 


t Prof. Kolde, in his critique, rejects the theory that Melanchthon used 
this Hessian codex in editing his Zditio Princeps, because, according to 
his unproven theory (see above), Melanchthon had his own manuscript, 
and then—‘‘as if the Saxon court had none! ‘But Prof. Tschackert’s 
critical study reveals the fact that the Dresden codex contains the fin- 
ished Confession’ in a somewhat earlier form’’ (page 50). Melanchthon 
certainly knew this, or could recognize it on seeing the manuscript. 
Hence, even if he were using the Dresden codex, it would be most 
natural for him to want another Latin copy for comparison. The follow- 
ing facts support Prof. Tschackert’s position: There is a marked agree- 
ment between this codex of Philip of Hesse and the Latin text of the 
Editio Princeps. The letter of Elector John of Saxony to Philip of Hesse, 
Oct. 25th, 1530 (C. R. XXVI., 246), begs the latter’s pardon for having 
kept a borrowed copy of the ‘‘Apologia”’ so long, and gives as the reason 
the very suggestive fact that the Wittenberg theologians ‘‘had it in their 
hands for several days.’’ There certainly must have been some good rea- 
son for its being there. We cannot imagine their having kept it several 
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Critical investigation showed that the German manuscripts 
“Nurenberg,” “Ansbach No. 2” and “Marburg” had almost ex- 
actly the same text, that “Reutlingen” stood very near them, 
and that the Anhalt duplicate, known as “Zerbst,” showed some 
traces of the unfinished form of the Confession. Hence, for 
establishing the German critical text the three first named manu 
scripts had the chief authority, and, inasmuch as they agree, it 
made little difference which one was made the basis for the crit- 
ical reconstruction of the text, so long as its readings were com- 
pared with, and corrected by, the other two manuscripts. 
Prof. Tschackert chose the Nurenberg duplicate as the basal 
text, because he identifies this with the “correct copy” spoken 
of in the Nurenberg correspondence, which can be definitely 
dated.* The readings of “Reutlingen” and “Zerbst” were like- 
wise always noted. Since each one of these five authoritative 
texts contained mistakes in the copying of words and errors of 
omission, addition, transposition and dialectic errors, the critical 
text could be found only by carefully comparing these docu- 
mentary sources, word for word throughout the entire Confes- 
sion. 

But we find more than merely a critical text of the A. C. in 
this book. “At the same time a second task must be per- 


days for no purpose. (As to Prof. Kolde’s objection, that ‘‘Apologia may 
mean the Apology to the Confession,”’ we reply: Philip would not be at all 
likely to have a copy of the Apology to the Confession to lend, and, 
above all, we know that the manuscript copy of the Apology proper was 
not given over, it was retained). Andin the preface to the Editio Princeps 
Melanchthon claims that it was prepared from a trustworthy copy (ex 
exemplari bone fidei). It is not at all likely that he would have spoken 
thus had he used his own original manuscript. We conclude, therefore, 
that Prof. Tschackert’s theory rests on strong presumptive evidence, 
which Prof. Kolde’s objections fail to overthrow. 

* Prof. Kolde, in his critique, gives good reason for thinking that at 
least part of this manuscript was written before the final settlement of 
the text and signing of the Confession, June 23d, and would have pre- 
ferred to see ‘‘Ansbach No. 2’’ used as the basis of the German text, be- 
cause we know that it is a text that was recognized as authoritative at 
that time. However he readily acknowledges that it would have made 
practically no difference in the results, because the texts of the three 
chief German manuscripts are almost identical. 
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formed. The proof of the incorrectness of the Augustana text 
of the Book of Concord must be given.” Hence, in all pass- 
ages where there are important errors in the “Textus Receptus,” 
the readings of the Mayence text are also given, and generally 
also those of “Dresden No. 1,” which is closely related to it. 

For the construction of the critical Latin text a similar 
method was followed. However, the work was much simpler, 
because it was not necessary to contend with peculiarities of 
dialect, and the manuscripts did not differ so widely, as the vari- 
ations noted at the bottom of the page plainly show. Though 
the Ansbach and Onold Latin duplicates contain the unfinished 
text, important readings are also given from them. 

Prof. Tschackert chose a very good way for publishing the 
results of his critical investigations of the text. After the nec- 
essary introductory chapters, including descriptions of the vari- 
ous manuscripts, he gives us, not only the critically established 
‘Unaltered A. C.,” but also indicates all changes from the 
Textus Receptus, and his reasons for making them. The text 
of the Confession is printed in four parallel columns; in the first 
the critical German text, in the second the Textus Receptus, in 
the third the critical Latin text, and in the fourth the Latin 
Textus Receptus. The differences between the readings of the 
critical text and those of the Textus Receptus are indicated in 
the latter by printing the words or passages in separated type. 
At the bottom of each page are given the various readings ot 
all the authoritative manuscripts, and many readings from other 
important manuscripts and texts of the Confession, which 
makes the book very valuable for critical purposes. Prof. 
Tschackert could not have offered his results to the public in a 
more convenient form. The reader can see at a glance, not 
only the fault in the text that we have been using, but also the 
witnesses that testify against it, and can even note their individ- 
ual testimony. And the work of editing all this complicated 
and tedious mass of details was done so carefully that the 
author found it necessary to note but one correction. 

But that which interests us most of all is the resulting crit- 
cal text.. In the preface Prof. Tschackert speaks of his book 
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as containing the “text of the A. C., guaranteed by manu- 
scripts, which I confidently hope agrees with that which was 
read before the Emperor, June 25th, 1530.” Other manuscripts 
may yet be found. We know that many were made at that 
time. “But since I have been able to use the best duplicates, 
all of which have come down to us from the possession of sub- 
scribers to the Confession, we need not fear that the finding of 
other, as yet unknown, copies will change the present critical 
text. It is fully guaranteed by nine authoritative, mutually in 

dependent parallel manuscripts.” Bossert, in bis critique in No. 
7 of the Zheologische Literaturzeitung of this year, heartily ap- 
proves this last citation from Tschackert, and adds that its truth- 
fulness will remain unimpeached, even though it should be nec- 
essary to make some small changes later. Prof. Kolde approves 
the selection of manuscripts and the method, save that he would 
have preferred “Ansbach No. 2” for the basal German text; 
but he adds that this would make practically no difference in 
the results, because it is almost identically the same as “Nuren 

berg.” This means that Prof. Kolde, in spite of many errors 
and supposed errors that he found, approves Prof. Tschackert’s 
work in those things which are all important for making a crit- 
ical text. 

Comparing the German text of the original edition of the 
Book of Concord of 1580 with the German critical text, Prof. 
Tschackert concludes: “The German text of the Confession in 
the Book of Concord is inaccurate through and through. All 
the passages in which it deviates from the critically guaranteed 
text are printed with separated type. . There are more than 450 
such deviations, The proofs for all these errors stand in the 
different readings. All these errors sprung from the unfinished 
condition of the Mayence text, the carelessness and caprice of 
the copyist and, perhaps, of the printer of the Book of Con- 
cord.” 

It is different with the variations in the Latin text. Here 
Melanchthon is responsible, and not fraudulent curators of ar- 
chives or naive and careless publishers; and the departures from 
the original must be regarded as intentional. About 90 of 
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them were made purely in the interests of a better style. How- 
ever in many places these alterations are no longer of a merely 
editorial character; they change the meaning. Hence we must 
regard the Latin text of the Eaitio Princeps, which is the Latin 
text we now use, as a private publication of Melanchthon’s, and 
not as the original unaltered Latin Confession of Augsburg. 
Some passages were made sharper, and some more mild; some 
were made clearer, and some few were dropped altogether, while 
others were added. We note all the important changes and 
discuss several of them. 

The first one we find in reading over the Confession, is the 
absence of the condemnatory part of Art. XIII in the critical 
text. It seems almost impossible that such a distinctively 
Protestant statement of doctrine did not stand in the original, 
for, excepting the doctrine of Justification by Faith, there is no 
other place where the characteristic difference between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism is more plainly shown. But the evi- 
dence against it is overwhelming. It is not found in any of 
the German or Latin authoritative manuscripts, and it is not 
mentioned in the Roman Confutation; in fact the confutators 
were very well pleased with Art. XIII in the Confession as it 
was submitted, which would have been impossible with this 
“Damnant” added, True, it does not reject a dogma of the 
Church. But it condemns a doctrine that was so generally rec- 
ognized and had such a strong hold on Roman theology, and 
on the religious thought and life of her subjects, that it could 
be made a dogma in Ses. VII of the Council of Trent, and an 
anathema was pronounced against all those who reject it. And, 
though Melanchthon, even at this time, may have thought that 
the Catholic Church was sound at heart on the doctrine of the 
sacraments, and that the opus operatum of his and former days 
was exceptional to, rather than typical of, the Catholic system, 
he knew full well that it had such favor in the Church that the 
authorities at Rome openly tolerated it. It is true that its con- 
demnation is implied in the sentence which immediately pre- 
cedes the damnatory clause, 2. ¢., in the last sentence of the ar- 
ticle as it stood in the original; so that Melanchthon could 

Vor. XXXII. No. 3. 48 
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honestly assure Eck at Worms in 1541, when speaking of the 
Variata of 1540, which has this same thought in a more theo- 
logically developed form, that ‘the meaning of the thing is the 
same, though in the late edition some things have been either 
more mildly expressed or have been better explained.” But it 
is only implied there; the direct application to the soul damning 
error,as Melanchthon had learned to know it in his disputations 
with the Romanists, is not made. Hence this article, as it was 
read before the Diet and delivered to the Emperor, was much 
less anti Roman, much less Protestant, than it is in the form in 
which Melanchthon gave it to us in the Editio Princeps, which 
is the form in which we use it now. 

The antithesis in Art. XVIII is likewise not found in the 
Latin or German critical text. Without it the article is Prot- 
estant and non-Roman, but with it it is much more Protestant, 
more clearly anti-Roman. It is plainly implied in that which 
had been submitted at Augsburg, for it is the logical applica- 
tion of that which had been theoretically stated to the errors of 
the “Pelagians and others.’”’ And, though no names are used 
to indicate who is meant by the “et alios,” the doctrine rejected, 
as well as the language used in formulating the condemnation, 
make it absolutely certain. Some of the words seem to have 
been taken from the works of Duns Scotus and Gabriel Biel.* 
Without the antithesis this article does not exclude the syner- 
gistic teaching of Rome. It can be interpreted as merely 
another expression for that which Catholic theologians under- 
stand by the formula, “not without grace,” when they speak of 
man’s attaining salvation, which means almost exactly the op- 
posite of that which we understand by the expression, “by 
grace alone.” The confutators understood it this way, for they 
approved it almost unconditionally. But with the antithesis 
added, this possible wrong interpretation, this Roman construc- 
tion of Art. XVIII is absolutely excluded, for it defines the 
Lutheran doctrine of the will over against Roman synergism 
by explicitly condemning the latter, as it appears in this con- 


* Kolde, Augsburgische Konfession, 44. 
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nection. The meaning of the article is made clear and unmis- 
takable, and its relation to the central dogma of the system, as 
expressed in Art. IV, is plainly shown. Hence the antithesis 
not only makes the article more clearly Protestant, but also 
adds to the unity of the Confession. 

In the Epilogue to the doctrinal part of the Confession we 
read in our Latin texts: “But the dissension is concerning cer- 
tain abuses.” But the critical text, supported by all authorita- 
tive manuscripts, reads: “The whole discussion is concerning 
some few abuses.” Both the German texts read: “For the dif- 
ference and dispute is chiefly concerning some traditions and 
abuses.” The cifference between the Latin texts is small, but 
it is enough to give the Epilogue, as Melanchthon published it, 
quite a different tone from that which it had when it was sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. Even as it is now it seems very com- 
promising to us, who can view Rome in the light of almost 
four centuries of anti-Protestant development, but it is not as 
compromising as it was. 

There is a very important change in the third Sec. of Art. 
XXIV. In Dr. Jacob’s “Book of Concord” it reads: “For 
therefore alone have we need of ceremonies, that they may 
teach the unlearned.” In the critical text it is: “For therefore 
chiefly have we need of ceremonies etc.” The German texts 
agree with the critical Latin text. The original text leaves 
room for another use of ceremonies than that of instruction, 2. ¢., 
it is open to a Catholic interpretation. It is content to claim 
that instruction is the chief use of ceremonies, whereas the 
truly Protestant position is, that it is their only use. Hence we 
are forced to the conclusion that the original reading of this 
sentence was not distinctly Protestant, but was rather a com- 
promise with the Romanists. It is only a little change, the 
change of just one word; but it is enough to transform a sen- 
tence, which could easily be understood as approving some- 
thing that was distinctively Roman, into an unconditional and 
sweeping condemnation of Roman error in this doctrine. _ 

There are a number of doctrinal changes, but lack of space 
forbids a thorough discussion of them. We mention the follow- 
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ing important differences between the text of the Editio Princeps 
and that of the original Art. XXVI, sec. 216: “Sic igitur 
docuerunt, quod per observationem traditionum humanarum non 
possimus gratiam mereri aut justificari,’” READ originally: 
“Sic ugitur docuerunt, quod per observationem traditionum 
humanarum non possimus graciam mereri aut satisfacere pro 
peccatts.” Sec. 26 of this article is not found in the original at 
all. At the end of sec. 29 the critical text has “christiana justi- 
cia,” where the Textus Receptus has “christianismus.” Art. 
XXVIII, sec. 30, we read in the critical text «Praeter heac dis- 
putatur, utrum episcopi habeant jus instituendi ceremonias in ec- 
clesia, etc.” In the kditio Princeps this was changed to Praeter 
haces disputatur, utrum episcopi seu pastores habeant, etc.” The 
last words of sec. 35, “et justiciam,” are not found in the 
original. In the middle of sec. 41, “quod certi cibi polluant con- 
scientiam, quod ieiunia sint opera placantia deum, etc.,” read in 
the original, “quod certi cibi polluant conscienctam, quod teiunia 
non naturae, sed affiictiva, sint opera, placantia deum.” Sec. 76 
of the original was changed from “Petrus vetat episcopos domt- 
nari et ecclesias cogere’ to “Petrus vetat episcopos dominari et 
ecclestis imperare.” 

These are the most important doctrinal changes introduced 
into the Eaditio Princeps by Melanchthon. The question forces 
itself upon us, what do they mean, what general conclusions 
are we compelled to make? 

Il. The German text, which has been handed down to us in 
the Book of Concord, and which, at the time of its introduction 
into the Lutheran collection of symbols, was innocently sup- 
posed to be an exact copy of the original German text, though 
it proves to be but a poorly made copy of an unfinished text 
and teems with errors, has fewer important doctrinal deviations 
from the original /xvariata than our so-called /nvariata, which 
was taken from the Fditio Princeps and has been recognized 
ever since as authoritative, because the Fditio Princeps was con- 
sidered a faithful reproduction of the Confession as it was sub- 
mitted at Augsburg. 

II. Another and a most surprising fact that a comparison of 
our Latin Textus Receptus with the critical text forces upon us, 
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is, the tendency of the latter to let important Roman errors 
pass uncondemned, Arts. XIII and XVIII are so formulated 
in the original that they can be understood almost as easily in 
a Roman as in a Protestant sense, and the most natural interpre- 
tation of other passages is, to say the least, not distinctively 
Protestant. The Confession is so worded that many anti- 
Roman elements in Lutheranism and many anti-Lutheran ele- 
ments in Romanism are not allowed to appear. While it is 
most certainly true that the great central truth, for which the 
Reformers stood, is unequivocally confessed, and many other 
parts of their system of faith are just as clearly set forth, it is 
equally true that certain other characteristic differences are 
veiled; forms of expression are chosen that are capable of a 
double interpretation; the great chasm between Wittenberg and 
Rome is made to appear smaller than it really is. If Ranke, 
with the old text before him, could say that Melanchthon drew 
up the A. C., “with the undeniable intention of approaching as 
closely as possible to the Catholic doctrine,” much more could 
he assert the same concerning the true /nvariata, as it lies before 
us in the critical text. While on the one hand it has a clear 
Evangelical tone, such as the Church had not heard for cen- 
turies, on the other hand it breathes a spirit of acquiescence in 
Catholic errors, that is somewhat shocking to us of to-day. 
However, Melanchthon is not aloneresponsibleforthis. Though 
we do not know what changes he made in the text between 
June 23d and June 25th, when it was read and submitted, the 
uniform testimony of the manuscripts proves conclusively that 
these late alterations are not responsible for the chief doctrinal 
weaknesses. 

But in judging the deeds of those eventful times we must al- 
ways regard them in the light of the conditions that the Re- 
formers were called upon to face. It no longer requires the 
heroism of Augsburg to confess the faith of Augsburg. We 
not only have the advantage of centuries of Protestant life and 
growth, which enables us, in some instances at least, to see the 
truths in a clearer light, but there is no apparent likelihood of 
our being called upon to face fire and sword for our faith’s sake. 
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History, then unmade, demonstrated that such a calamity was 
possible at that time. A few of God's faithful children were 
before a mighty monarch, who lived and thought under the in- 
fluence of an ecclesiastical system that was wont to still oppo- 
sition by annihilation. No wonder they were content, after 
having stated the great, central, saving truth, to let some points 
pass unnoticed. It was not cringing cowardice on the part of 
the confessing Princes and theologians; it was rather consecrated 
prudence which lead them to subscribe and submit a Confes- 
sion, which was so formulated as to give the least possible of- 
fence, and yet be true to the one great central Evangelical doc- 
trine of salvation by faith alone. 

III. From that which has been said, it is clear that the emen- 
dations, which Melanchthon introduced into the Editio Princeps, 
improved the unity of the Confession. The irenic tone, which 
pervaded the original document, seemed at least to veil the 
unity of the system in different places. Certain doctrines of 
the Reformers were not allowed to appear in their full antithesis 
to Rome, and some expressions were used, which have no 
place in a Confession whose central doctrine is Justification 
by Faith alone; and of course the elimination of these—we 
may call them—weaknesses made the Confession more uni- 
form. 

IV. For along time the pudlication of the Fditio Princeps 
has been regarded as a private undertaking of Melanchthon in 
the interests of the Evangelical party and, above all, in the in- 
terests of the truth for which they stood. And now the crit- 
ical text, revealing, as it does, such important doctrinal changes 
in this first published edition of the Confession, compels us to 
conclude the same concerning the ¢ext of the so-called August- 
ana Invariata; for, strictly speaking, we cannot regard it as the 
same document, but only as a “revised and amended edition” 
of that which was subscribed and submitted, as Melanchthon 
himself wrote in the preface. Prof. Tschackert says: “The 
Latin text of the Melanchthon edition and of the Book of Con- 
cord is most certainly not the Confessio Jnvariata that was sub- 
mitted on June 25th, but a private work of Melanchthon.” 
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This is also true of the German text of the Editio Pirnceps, for 
it contained even greater variations from the original. 

V. If we judge Melanchthon’s procedure in the light of our 
modern ideas it appears as nothing short of tampering with 
state and church documents. But such a thought does not 
seem to have occurred to him or to his fellow confessors. “We 
must emphasize this, that, in spite of the fact that persons had 
in hand copies (of the Confession) that were different in many 
places, Melanchthon’s edition was recognized by his contempo- 
raries as an authentic rendering of the faith of the Evangelicals, 
which was confessed before the Emperor and Diet.”* If Me- 
lanchthon had become convinced by late reflection that he had 
been too compromising in the interests of peace, or if the Con- 
futatio had shown that the Confession as submitted was weak 
at some points, why should he not change it? The Church of 
the A. C. was young, and innocent of the literal interpretation of 
her great symbol. In fact she knew nothing of a “symbol,” as 
we understand that term now. The one thing which above all 
others concerned her was the setting forth of her faith. And if 
the original and, strictly speaking, only legal form for confessing 
this faith proved to be defective in any way, and we must ac- 
knowledge that it was deficient in some very important points, 
it was proper for the author to “revise and amend” it, and for 
the Evangelicals to accept and use the improved edition. We 
must not forget that at Augsburg the Confession was a defense 
(Apologia) of the church life permitted by the rulers in their 
respective domains, and a defense of their faith against Roman 
objections as crystallized in the attack of Eck; after Augs- 
burg it became a doctrinal standard. The spirit of Augsburg, 
partly under the influence of Melanchthon, was irenic and com- 
promising toward the Catholic party, and just the opposite to- 
ward the Swiss; and this spirit made itself felt in forming the 
Confession. Later this Apologia of the Evangelicals became 
their chief doctrinal standard, and as such could not well be 
identical with the document produced under the conditions of 


* Kolde, Augsb. Konfession, 15. 
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Augsburg. In a word, the changes introduced by Melanch- 
thon into his Editio Princeps were most certainly justifiable, and 
they, as well as those which he made later in several variata 
editions, were not objected to by his Evangelical contemporaries, 
because the one great thing that concerned the Church then 
was, not the measuring of faith by a fixed formula, but the fix- 
ing, and hence correcting if necessary, of the formula according 
to faith, so that the expression given it, since it was beginning 
to be recognized as a distinguishing doctrinal standard, might 
be the best possible. 

But this tampering with an official state and church docu- 
ment brings another important fact to our attention. The rea- 
son for the approval of Melanchthon’s revision by the other 
Evangelical leaders is to be found in the fact that the changes 
concerned only the form of the Confession, and not the faith 
confessed. It remained the same; but the theological setting 
that had been given it needed improvement, hence the revision. 
This means that in the age that witnessed the birth of our 
Church and the formulation of her greatest confession, loyalty 
to her distinctive type of doctrine was by no means synony- 
mous with a confessionalism of the letter. They did not need 
identity of language in order to be sure of identity of faith. 
That is, they distinguished between the theological formulation 
and the faith content of the Confession, and considered the lat- 
ter binding. 

VI. One of the most perplexing questions that Prof. Tschack- 
ert’s critical restoration of the original text brings up is, now 
that we have the Unaltered A. C., what shall we do with it? 
He answers it by saying: “The Textus Receptus had its im- 
portant meaning; but it was only a make-shift, and will now 
have to yield over its authority to the critical text guaranteed 
by the manuscripts.” If we insist upon confessing the faith of 
Augsburg in the words of Augsburg, there is no possibiity of 
escaping his conclusion. But from the time of the publication 
of the Zaitio Princeps, within less than a year after the delivery 
of the real /xvariata, until the present day, the Church has con- 
fessed her faith by a variata, until comparatively recently inno- 
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cently supposing that it was using the original text of Augs- 
burg. In fact the only persons that have ever subscribed to 
the real Augustana [nvanata were the confessors of Augsburg. 
This demonstrates that it is not necessary for us to forsake the 
text that has been handed down to us in the Book of Concord. 
It is true that we are using an unaltered Confession as our doc- 
trinal standard. But if the fathers of the first generation of 
our Church could use the several variata editions as they ap- 
peared, we certainly may use the first vartata, especially since it 
has been established in the Church for centuries. And, above 
ali, it would not be wise to give up a more definite and more 
Protestant form of our Confession for a text that contained 
such marked weaknesses, as we noted in the original. The 
fact that those who made it and subscribed to it, forsook it for 
the text that we have, is sufficient reason why we should not 
go back to it. Lutheranism is not a matter of words and sen- 
tences, it is a type of faith. “But a Church that truly claims 
and wishes to continue to bear the name of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, must stand firmly by this, that its subscrip- 
tion to the doctrines laid down in the Church does not concern 
the letter, but only the peculiar type of Christianity therein ex- 
pressed.””* 

P. S.—Having learned from correspondence with Professor 
Tschackert, that he would report later on the Swebish-Haller 
manuscript, and that he had discovered a new and very im- 
portant copy of the finished Confession, which he was studying 
critically, but which, because of perplexing problems that it pre- 
sented, would not be reported to the public “for some months 
yet,” we requested him to permit us to give the readers of the 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY the benefit of the information which he 
had sent us by letter. He very kindly consented, and gave us 
the following interesting facts, written expressly for publication 
in the LuTHERAN QUARTERLY. We take this occassion to ex- 
press our sincerest thanks, and the earnest wish that his work, 
which stands as a monument to patient perseverance as a most 


* Von Scheele, 7heol. Symbolik, II, 81. 
VoL. XXXVII. No. 3. 49 
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tedious work, may inspire many to a more thorough study of 
our great Confession. 

“The Swaebish-Haller manuscript is not an original copy, 
does not have the names of the subscribers, and consequently 
belongs to the copies of the unfinished Confession. But its 
text is not to be despised, for it stands on the same plane with 
Constance and Strassburg. Bossert’s view (See /hcol. Liter atur- 
veitung, No. 7, 2902) is not substantiated. It is not a witness 
for the finished text. 

“On the other hand, the newly discovered manuscript, which 
has the names of all the subscribers, is of great importance. It 
stands on the same high plane with the best manuscripts, and 
contains exactly the text as it is established in the ‘critical edi- 
tion.” The manuscript is a copy of a copy of the original text, 
and was written at Augsburg between June 25th and June 27th, 
and was dispatched June 27th, with an accompanying detailed 
account. So much is certain, this manuscript was produced in 
great haste, in from 24 to 48 hours, by two copyists, and is a 
copy of a copy of the read Confession. Accordingly it confirms 
what I wrote concerning the making of copies. But the chief 
thing is, it confirms my text in a most brilliant way.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS.* 
By Rev. W. C. HEFFNER, Px.D. 


Social problems and their relations are changing continually. 
The spirit of the age, in the inner and outer development of 
the social fabric, causes first one and then another to be pre- 
sented for solution. The development of the human race from 
primitive to modern civilization was a series of progressive con- 
flicts in which .principles and forces struggled for supremacy. 
Society has been completely revolutionized through the instru- 
mentality of the modern forces—gunpowder, printing, steam 
and electricity, and the new ideas as to the world and man.t 

The increased complexity of modern life has complicated 
exceedingly our problems and their relations. So many in- 
fluences are operating therein, that it is almost impossible to 
disentangle them, trace their correctness, and measure their 
effects. However certain conclusions and results may appear, 
they are frequently inexact and proximate only.{ Profs. Vin- 
cent and Small emphasize this complexity in defining “Descrip- 
tive Sociology,” as “the organization of all the positive knowl- 
edge of man and society furnished by Biology, Anthropology, 
Ethnology, Demography, History, Political and Economic 
Science and Ethics.”§ From these sources the principles gov- 
erning human conduct in society, as well as for its scientific 
construction, are chiefly derived. But this practically ignores 
the teaching of Jesus concerning social problems. A proper 
recognition of the power and influence of His principles will 
reduce materially the complexities and difficulties. The Chris- 


*[This article has been accepted as a graduating thesis by the Faculty 
of Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio.—Eds. LUTHERAN QUARTERLY] 

t Hodges—Faith and Social Service, 1. The New Forces, especially 
part ITI. 

t R. Mayo Smith, Emigration and Immigration, pp. 8-9. 

¢ Giddings, Zhe Principles of Sociology. Footnote p. 12. 
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tian religion “proclaims the dignity of man, the fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of man,” eliminates the naturalistic 
view, and introduces the spiritual, Jesus Christ being the cor- 
ner stone. 

The earliest problems were political and religious. The 
individual existed for the state, not as a part thereof; and the 
study of Society was embraced in the other social disciplines. 
The precipitation of the Germanic tribes upon Roman civiliza- 
tion established state forms, and defined their limits. The 
struggles from the eleventh century to the close of the Refor- 
mation crushed feudalism, determined the rival spheres of 
Church and State, and established national states. The French 
revolution overthrew the privileged classes, and accentuated 
individual liberty.* The American revolution overthrew “tax- 
ation without representation,” perfected the representative 
principle, separated Church and State, and made civil and re- 
ligious liberty real. In these conflicts the political and religious 
problems were solved. 

With their exit the social problem enters. The distinct con- 
sciousness of its separate existence “comes,” as Prof. Wagner 
remarks, “of the consciousness of a contradiction between 
economic development and the social ideal of liberty and equal- 
ity, which is being realized in political life.”+ It is advancing 
now on ethical and religious lines, and gives the present age 
that distinct character, “the social age.” 

Numerous propositions are advanced for its solution. Uto- 
pias and panaceas, productive of extensive injury, are put forth 
for all the ills of society with alarming rapidity. Scientific 
analogies explaining and accounting for social phenomena are 
equally numerous. The most serious defect of all these is that 
they fail to account properly for feeling, desire, aspirations and 
spirituality. Consequently modern writers reject them on the 
ground of insufficiency, and adopt other bases. Prof. Larde 
“finds the motive at the basis of all human organizations,’ to 


* R. Mayo Smith, Emigration and Immigration, pp. 1-2. 
t Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 1-2. 
t Wright, Practical Sociology, p. 4. 
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be “imitation.” Prof. Simmel places it in the psychological 
nature of man.* Prof. Ward emphasizes the psychological as 
“found in the feelings of men collectively and in the intuitive 
faculty.t’’ Prof. Giddings adopts the “consciousness of kind.}” 
Prof. Baldwin accentuates strongly the psychological.§ Dr. 
Stuckenberg discovers it in his peculiarly invented term, 
“Sociation.” This is conclusive evidence that scientific writers 
are constructing real society on the basis of “thought, feeling, 
aspiration and religious emotion.”|| The change is gratifying, 
but the power and influence of Christianity in the formation of 
society is not recognized fully. 

Each phase of human well-being has contributed certain 
truths for the amelioration of social conditions. The harmon- 
izing of these with the Biblical truths enunciated in Mosaism, 
re-affirmed by prophecy, and vitalized and expanded by Christ 
is the unsolved problem of to-day. Christ’s prayer, “that they 
all may be one,”§ can be realized only in doing God's will, “in 
earth as it is in heaven.”** “Render unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things which be God's,” tt 
contributed largely to the solution of the political and religious 
problems; and the social must be solved by making real the 
commandments, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; }} 
and «That ye love one another as I have loved you.”§§ Socio- 
logical writers who adopt the new bases mentioned above,]|||| 
readily admit the power, influence, and value of Christian prin- 
ciples. Prof. Mathews says: “A Christian method of sociolog- 
ical investigation is impossible," but it is possible to trans- 
late Christ's ideals into a Christian sociology for the governing 
of human conduct in society. Its “terminology, though per- 
missible,”” may not be “advisable,’’° but as we designate philoso- 
phies as “Hegelian, Aristotelian, Baconian,” so we can desig- 


* Wright, Practical Sociology, p 5. 


t Ibid, p. 5. t Ibid. 2 Ibid. || Ibid. 
§ John 17 : 21. ** Matt. 6 : Io. tt Luke 20 : 25. 
tt Matt. 19 : 19. 2% John 16: 12. |||| See pp. 4-5. 
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nate a sociology as Christian.* In this sense the teaching of 
Jesus claims the right of recognition in social relations. Plac- 
ing beside this Wright's definition of the science of social re- 
lations, “the science of the institutions, which enable society to 
perform its infinitely varied functions,”+ and that “every feature 
of society which comprehends the action of a group of indi- 
vidual units represents an institution,”{ we obtain reasonable 
and justifiable grounds for its claim. 

The inadequacy of naturalism, pantheism, positivism, cultur- 
ism and other philosophies, and the economics of Smith, Ric- 
ardo and Mill, in the improvement of social relations, is con- 
clusively established in the pronounced dissatisfaction with their 
progeny—the present industrial system. When, under the in- 
fluence of this system, unscrupulous men without principle and 
patriotism put themselves forward as the apostles of civilization 
and intelligence, and the high-minded and noble, the honest and 
enlightened, advocate bondage and oppose progress, we must 
reject the erroneous views and turn to the Man of Galilee—the 
Light of the World—for the real truth. In His teaching we 
find the material for reforming individual, social and national 
life. He accounted for human nature and society in their en- 
tirety; and entrusted the mission of application to His disciples 
and followers. The Christian clergy, on account of their close 
contact and intimate fellowship with every class of people, must 
assume the leadership in introducing a deeper realization of the 
kingdom of God upon earth, by expounding Christian Ethics, 
and Christian principles of social relations, to regulate and har- 
monize the laws and institutions of government, and the prac- 
tices and customs of human society upon one model, Jesus 


Christ § 


* Ibid, p. 3. 

t Wright, Practical Sociology, p. 1. 

t /bid, pp. 1-2. 

% S. F. Scovel in a personal letter to the writer. 
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PART I. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


The principles of social relations must be stated and dis- 
cussed before they can be applied to the improvement of society. 
It is a mooted question whether the time has arrived in socio- 
logical research to adopt certain principles as fundamental and 
final; but the work done under judicious investigation, discus- 
sion and criticism, has resulted in establishing some truths that 
serve as guides in practical work. 

The natural state of man is association, not isolation. The 
Divine edict that it is not good for man to be alone,* is re- 
echoed in the Aristotelian dictum, “Man is a social animal.” 
Prof. Fairbanks’ denialt of this can be admitted only when man 
is viewed from the crude animalistic side, but not when re- 
garded in the light of Christian truth; because, with the im- 
press of the Divine image, “Man is a social being who finds his 
normal life only in union.”{ The naturally implanted social 
qualities, and the external environment, as race, location, etc., 
are the causatives for social relations and activities, that enable 
man to realize the perfection of his being in seeking the fellow- 
ship of other human beings. From whatever point we view 
man in his entirety, we find this capacity and desire for union— 
the completion of his life by losing it in the lives of others; and 
in this lies the hope of his regeneration.§ The entire scope of 
man’s life is embraced in these words of Philo: “Man lives not 
for self only, but for parents, brothers, wife, children, relatives, 
friends—the members of his deme, tribe, country, race—man- 
kind—and much more, the Father and Creator.”|| It is joined 
on the one side with physical forces, and on the other lies the 
needed sonship of God and fellowship of man.{ 

Social relations and activities are caused by the naturally im- 


* Gen, 2: 18, 

t Fairbanks, Jntro. to Sociology, pp. 61 and following. 
t Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 186. 

¢ Mathews, 7he Social Teaching of Jesus, pp. 32-89 

|| Lorimer, Christianity and the Social State, p. 52. 

{| Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 38. 
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planted social stimuli, whose wants and desires seek satisfac- 
tion in social aggregations. These primal causatives are the 
need of existence and the desire for distinction. The quest for 
food causes association. Association paves the way for dis- 
tinction, which Senior considers “the most powerful of human 
passions.”* Distinction must include character, else it could 
be perverted to the basest of human actions. Christ dealt 
severely with those who sought distinction at the expense of 
character. Numerous secondary causatives exist, such as the 
love for the beautiful, the desire for excellence in science, liter- 
ature and art, morals and religion, etc., that supplement the 
activities of the primary in laying the foundations of the insti- 
tutions of the science of social relations. 

These causatives do not supersede, nor invalidate the postu- 
lates of Prof. Giddings and Dr. Stuckenberg. They are the 
basic grounds of the postulates from which they develop their 
logical social theories. We accept the “consciousness of kind” 
as denoting the “instinctive or unreflective,”+ psychological 
principle determining “the unity of the social instincts,”{ and 
“Sociation, as the reflective, apperceptive or deliberately volun- 
tary,”§ stage of social development. In our judgment, Dr. 
Stuckenberg’s criticism of the “consciousness of kind,” in his 
introduction to the study of Sociology, misinterprets Prof. 
Giddings’ intended meaning. If we accept “Sociation” as the 
sociative cause in reflective groups, and as representing so much 
of the “Social factors of individuals,” as is “socially interactive,”’|| 
does this go beyond the fundamental causatives of social ac- 
tivities as expressed in human needs and desires? Divesting 
man of all, save a small sociative factor, opens the way to 
introduce into sociology the counterpart of the “economic man” 
of the mercantile school of economists with all his absolutism 


* Marshal, Principles of Economics. Quoted from Senior’s Political 
Economy. 

t Hyslop, 7he Science of Sociology, pp. 4-5, footnote. 

t Jbid. 

¢ /bid, Cf., whole footnote. 

|| Stuckenberg, /ntroduction to the Study of Sociology, pp. 160 and 129. 
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and robs man practically of his nobler attributes. On the 


other hand it seems strange that Prof. Giddings, after discarding 
biological and naturalistic explanations as insufficient, should 
follow the Spencerian method so largely in his great work, and 
practically throw overboard the nobler virtues of true manhood. 
Prof. Hyslop considers this and his method of classifying the 
sciences as the chief defects of his writings. 

Accepting these scientific postulates with the largest measure 
of truth possible, and placing them beside the Christian postu- 
lates and truths, we should find harmony; for if true, they 
ought, when properly interpreted, to harmonize and supplement 
each other. Christian principles are regarded as too inexact, 
and useless in the scientific construction of a science of society. 
That “Jesus was not a student of society in the technical use 
of the term”* is true, but he gave us the basic principles to 
construct a real society. In prescribed forms with all the min- 
utiae of details it would have become rigid, inelastic, and un- 
adaptable; because constant adjudication of constitutions and 
forms is essentially necessary to real progress and development. 

Abbott says: “The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man are the postulates of Christ's instruction; and the 
realization in human life of these ideals is the end of his min- 
istry.”+ Flint advances as a basis, “The royal law of love— 
the love to man which is conjoined with and vivified by love to 
God.”{ Mathews finds that “according to the new social 
standard of Jesus, two men are equal, not because they have 
equal claims upon each other, but because they owe equal 
duties to each other.”§ The ethical element predominates 
strongly in these views, while the spiritual recedes into the 
background. Gladden’s conception of social science exalts the 
spiritual. He conceives it to be “the child of Christianity,” || 
and its relation that “of an offspring to its parent” being vivi- 


* Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 16. 

t Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems, pp. 225-6. 

} Flint, Socialism, p. 458. 

4 The Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 173. 

|| Gladden, Applied Christianity, pp. 211-14. q Lbid. 
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fied “by the communication of a subtle personal force from one 
life to another,”* that is found in the Spirit of Christ.t At the 
close of the chapter on Demogenic Association, Prof. Giddings 
emphasizes the binding power of the spirit nobly when he 
says: “The Christian conception of universal brotherhood, by 
the genius of St. Paul, was converted into an ideal—that all 
men through a spiritual renewal may become brothers, uniting 
the classes and the races in a spiritual humanity "{ Thus, if 
the social solidarity of the human race is ever to be realized, 
it must come through the unifying power of the Spirit in a 
brotherhood that forgets self, operates under the power of love, 
and aims to glorify Christ in service. Paul certainly interpreted 
the heart of Jesus when he wrote: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”§ The Spirit of 
Jesus must certainly be the unifying and vivifying power in the 
construction and development of social relations based on his 
teaching. 

The postulates for a Christian basis of society are the sum of 
our duties to God and man in the summation of the decalogue 
on which, “hang all the law and the prophets.”|| I. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might."§° II. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself."° Christ exemplifies these, especially the 
latter, in enunciating the Golden Rule: “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them”; and His new commandment of love,** “That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.”°° In these postulates law, 
reward and love are the appointed instrumentalities by which 
humanity is to attain comfort, contentment and unity in a 
spiritual brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God; for, 
“the first need of modern society is the diffusion of Christian 


* Ibid. t Lbid. 

t Giddings, 7he Principles of Sociology, p. 360. 
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principles, and a right relation of man to God”* and his fellow- 
man. 

Primarily and fundamentally the Christian and the scientific 
postulates do not invalidate, contradict or antagonize each other 
to any perceptible extent. The antagonism results more from 
the manner in which investigators develop them than in their 
fundamental meaning. Neither Dr, Stuckenberg, nor Profs. 
Giddings and Fairbanks reject Christian principles. They re- 
cognize the power and influence of the Spirit of Christ in social 
relations, the latter even attributing to religious motives a “com- 
prehensive authority,” in social life; that “it so governs and con- 
trols the whole life, that the history of religion may almost 
claim to be the history of society.”° 

If we accept the width of meaning allowed by some writers, 
who recognize the power of the Christian religion in casting 
out the evil in society on the basis that, “he that is not against 
us is for us,” + 2. ¢., “whoever is trying in the name of Christ to 
cast out the evil in the world is a worthy comrade for every 
one else who is trying to do the same work in the same way ;"t 
and if we interpret them as Gladden interprets Spencer’s “Data 
of Ethics,” that “Self-sacrifice is no less primordial than self- 
preservation ;” “Egoism and Altruism are co-essential,’§ in which 
he finds a verification of “Christ’s own law,"|| “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself;"{] then certainly we must pronounce 
them preéminently Christian; because they recognize Christian 
principles far more largely than Spencer. 

Inasmuch as both Christianity and Social Science recognize 
a state of social disease and distress in man and society, their 
subject matter and lines of work are practically identical and 
ought to be pursued harmoniously.** Man’s wants, physically 


* Thompson, Divine Order of Human Society, p. 11. 

° Fairbanks, /ntroduction to Sociology, pp. 106-107. 

t Luke, 9 : 50. 

t Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems, p. 233. 
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and religiously, are the causatives for social activities. Under 
the “consciousness of kind” and “Sociation” they appear in the 
formation of society and social relations, whose construction 
and development must be effected by the Biblical principles, 
vitalized by the Spirit of Christ; for “the new social order was 
to be spiritual, not material.”* Its realization will be complete 
when the “higher verities and experiences of life” and the spiritt 
of love, embodied in Christ’s new commandment “will seek to 
minister, not to be ministered unto; to become a servant to 
all."t—/ The Christian Church and clergy, guided by the Spirit 
of Christ, must assume the leadership in the study, interpreta: 
tion, construction and development of society, in order that the 
new social order of the spiritual brotherhood of man and father- 
hood of God may become a reality. 

The development of the social institutions by which society 
performs its infinitely varied functions is attained by making 
certain divisions of the subject matter. What constitutes a 
logical and full division of Sociology is still undecided. It is 
safest to adopt the view of Dr. Stuckenberg that “Numerous 
divisions are possible, and each may have cogent reasons. The 
best is that which most naturally groups the diverse materials 
and presents the greatest advantages for systematic study.’§ 
Objections and criticisms can be made to every division. We 
deem that of Prof. Mackenzie as best adapted for our purpose, 
and, with a few modifications, adopt it for applying the prin- 
ciples stated above to the development and improvement of 
social relations. We group the materials and discussion under 
three divisions. I. The Conquest -of Nature, based on the 
Divine command: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.”|| II. Social Relations, “the science of the institutions 
which enable society to perform its infinitely varied functions," 
based on the dominion conferred on man** and his duties to his 


* Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 176. 

t Lbid, p. 183. t Zbid. 
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fellowman. III. Personal development, embracing man’s 
duties to God and the culture of his individual self. If this 
division is considered lacking in full discrimination, it is due to 
the exceeding complexity of social phenomena. 

The clergy, in order to discharge their full bounden duty, 
should seek to mould the social and civic, as well as the re- 
- ligious life of the people, in expounding the teachings of Christ. 
Just as the Church and clergy lead in the cause of higher edu- 
cation on distinctly Christian principles, so also ought they to 
assume leadership in investigating and applying the teaching of 
Jesus to the whole life of man. With biblical truth permeating 
society, the chasms and cleavages will be bridged over, and 
their causes expelled. The true foundation and power of re- 
ligious and civil life is the spirit of the living Christ. Science, 
Ethics, Civics, and Social institutions all issue from that one 
Fountain in whom is all wisdom. Let the heralds and watch- 
men of His Zion improve every opportunity, and labor incess- 
antly in painstaking investigation, and study to correct the so- 
cial disease and distress, and usher in the realization of the king- 
dom of God upon earth. 


PART IL. 


THE APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
SOCIAL RELATIONS, 


I, THE CONQUEST OF NATURE. 


The application of these principles to the social institutions 
of industrial and business life is extremely difficult. The ab- 
normal desire for wealth, coupled with selfish habits and cus- 
toms, has created such prejudices and antipathies that a calm 
consideration is well nigh impossible. The present situation is 
largely that of two armies drawn up in hostile array, eager to 
seize the major portion of the product of industry. Powers 
and resources are wasted, and ruin and misery stalk around. 

Our industrial and business system has been built up and 
developed from the “Economics” of Smith, Ricardo and Mill, 
whose doctrines have been perverted to the basest and most 
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selfish designs of unscrupulous men. The universal dissatis- 
faction and unrest demonstrate clearly that either some portions, 
or the whole of the foundation is wrong. Somewhere we de- 
parted from the truth. Apriort economics, supported by 
rationalism and skepticism, socialism, communism and other 
panaceas, have not revealed the error. Can the teaching of 
Jesus reveal it ? 

In industrial and business matters Christ dealt with the in 
dividual as a member of society. The standard of value by 
which the economists measure man is their meaning of the 
term “wealth.”* The sole object of man is the acquisition of 
wealth by the unceasing application of business maxims that 
are scarcely anything else than rules of legalized theft, irrespec- 
tive of the rights and welfare of humanity sacrificed thereby. 
The standard by which Christ measures the individual is his 
meaning of the term “man.” The sole aim of man is the de 
velopment of a Christian character.t Everything that God 
created he entrusted to man to be administered for his glory, 
In the parables of the pounds and the pearl of great price, 
Jesus approves industry and private property, and “the only 
one who is condemned is he who has done nothing to increase 
the store entrusted to him.”{ Private property is a trust from 
God to be administered in developing the highest Christian 
character. 

The two forces governing industrial and business life are 
“the two coordinate forces of the ideal society—self-interest 
and benevolence.” The nearer they approach, the more perfect, 
and the farther they depart, the more imperfect society becomes. 
Their wide separation to-day is due to the undue exaltations of 
self-interest to get as much and give as little as possible. The 
true spirit of humanity, that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,’”§ and that “life 
is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment,’|| is 


“s Christianity and Social Problems, p. 183. t Zoid. 
+ Ibid, p. 80. See also Matt. 13 : 45-46, and 25 : 14-30. 
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lacking. To attain the proper spirit self-interest is to be 
checked and benevolence exalted. 

Every one contributes to the product of industry, and is en- 
titled to receive that just share that will enable him to enjoy 
the largest possible measure of life’s comforts. It is not how 
much must be given for a certain effort, but how can we ad- 
minister our stewardship so as to promote human happiness 
and enrich and enlarge human life most successfully. 

It is not what will just suffice, but what will enable both em- 
ployer and employee to enjoy comfortable homes, a variety of 
clothing, facilities for education, amusement, recreation, con- 
veniences, a fair proportion of the luxuries of life, the knowl- 
edge that men are not human machines, but intelligent citizens, 
trusted servants of God and brothers in Christ seeking the eter- 
nal welfare and happiness of their souls.* “This requires the 
employe to cultivate the habits of industry and sobriety, and 
remember that promotions will come in proportion as he puts a 
higher degree of efficiency into his work; and the employer to 
recognize the employe’s right to an increased share of the en- 
larged product of industry to enable him to work out his des- 
tiny under more exacting social conditions. Employer and em- 
ploye are co-partners in industrial and business interests, de- 
pendent on each other as members of society, and mutually 
bound to render justice and righteousness in due season as 
good and wise stewards whom the Lord can call blessed when 
he cometh.t Social obligations debar the use of wealth for 
selfish ends, the sacrifice of souls at its expense, and its increase 
out of the just share of others. Jesus severely denounced 
those who perverted wealth and social distinction so as to let 
their “neighbors fall among thieves and Lazarus rot among 
dogs. There exists a nobler conception of one’s duty which 
finds in Christ as the Son of man, a man in each one.”’¢ 

The capitalist and business man must not be confused with 
the stock. gambler and speculator. The former seek to increase 


* Matt. 24 : 45-46 
t Cf. Wright’s Practical Sociology, pp. 233-4. 
t Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 157. 
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the product of industry by extending commerce and manufac- 
tures, while the latter seek to acquire the increase without just 
compensation. They are the scourges and parasites of society, 
and the causes of industrial and business depressions that ruin 
merchant and manufacturer, and bring hardship and privation 
on the inoffensive toiler. The creation of a conscience and 
public sentiment that will effectually expel this incubus from 
society will relieve the capitalist and business man from paying 
tribute to it and open the way for a more just and equitable 
distribution of wealth. 

Educational facilities for the acquisition of increased technical 
skill and efficiency are essential requisites for the laboring man. 
Industrial education is to be placed on a par with that for the 
sciences and liberal arts. The threefold object is also to be 
sought: to serve for present purposes, and as a key to further 
knowledge; to train and develop such specialized lines for which 
there are natural aptitudes, and to impart that wisdom which 
will enable him to bring his individuality of character into har- 
monious relationship with the rest of his world.* Progressive- 
ness, which is the working through each stage of the business, 
and the abolition of the apprenticeship system, must find a sub- 
stitute in the technical education. Promotions to positions re- 
quiring greater skill, responsibility and trust, are to be made on 
the basis of successful work only. The technically trained ar- 
tisan is to be received into society with the same dignity, re- 
spect and honor as the man trained in science and the liberal 
arts, Dr. Sheldon, in “Born to Serve,” seeks to dignify humble 
service in the spirit and love of Christ, and to prove that it is no 
barrier to advancement and preferment. Its sole aim is to be 
the developing of Christian character; the sending forth of men 
and women qualified to be makers and builders of society, and 
the emancipation of the workingman and the industrial and 
business world from the thralldom of present evils. Trades- 
unions and capitalistic combinations should be training schools 
in which mutual interests and their application to the advance- 


* Mackenzie, An Jntroduction to Social Philosophy, pp. 410-419. 
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ment and promotion of human well-being are the studies. In 
mutual justice and right, self interest and benevolence meet, 
and society becomes perfect. 

The mission of the clergy in this is to endeavor to harmo- 
nize the clashing interests by fostering education and promoting 
happiness; by advancing peace through conciliation and arbitra- 
tion; by setting forth the advantages and disadvantages of co- 
operation and profit-sharing, and by demonstrating that “the 
true relation of employer and employe is that of independent 
equals, uniting their efforts to a given end, each with the power, 
within certain limits, to determine his own rights, but not to 
prescribe the duties of the other.”* They ought to enforce con- 
tinually in their teaching, the recognition of right and love in 
mutual interests; the conversion of horizontal divisions of so- 
ciety into perpendicular ones; the application of Christian prin- 
ciples impartially, and the granting of equality on the basis of 
merit and truth. Christian freedom, truth and light will event- 
ually prevail, and the larger the contribution they make toward 
the realization thereof, the greater will be the rejoicing in the 
day when the complete triumph will be proclaimed. In the 
transformations of that day will come the improved social rela- 
tions, the dignity of man so universally desired, and the unifi- 
cation of mankind in the spiritual fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. 


II. SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
I. In Home and Family Life. 


The family is the primary unit and fundamental basis of 
social organization and development. It is the normal state of 
mankind. The purity and simplicity of the social order de- 
pend on its maintenance. Prof. Peabody says that Jesus “finds 
in the unity of the family that social force which moulds all 
mankind into one great family under the fatherhood of a loving 
God,”+ and that “if the individual comes to his self-realization 
only in and through his service of the social order—then the 


* Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems, pp. 284-5. 
t Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 149-50. 
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integrity of the family, as the most elementary group of social 
life, will be reverently guarded and stringently secured.”* 
Wright calls the family “the crucial social unit,’+ “the very 
keystone of society,”} which is but another expression of the 
language of modern research. “The family is the unit of civil- 
ization.”§ Upon the family depends the perpetuation of the 
race, the cultivation of the affections, the formation of charac- 
ter, the elimination of selfishness and unholiness, and the edu- 
cation necessary to make Christian men and women. 

The family is co-eval with the race. Its normal form, as or- 
dained in the creation, monogamy; the union of two persons 
of the opposite sex into one flesh. The distressed and deteri- 
orated conditions of society in polygamous and polyandrous 
countries, prove that an eternal and immutable law of God has 
been violated. It is a life-long bond, based on physical, psychi- 
cal and spiritual grounds, and is not to be broken, save for just 
cause, except by death. It is the “one expression of the funda- 
mental social nature of man in both its physical and spiritual 
expression; and so long as it is monogamous, to be character- 
ized by the modesty that is possible alone in such a relation; 
so long must it be unbreakable by statute.”|; The union is 
mutual. The duties justly devolving on the one are not to be 
performed by the other. Jesus enunciated no principle that 
justifies the assertion of any superiority of the male over the 
female, or vice versa. There exists a just and righteous head- 
ship of the husband, that is recognized and enforced by Christ 
and His Apostles, and based on mutual respect and love, that 
makes woman man’s companion, not slave. Domestic duties 
may be divided, burdens and afflictions borne mutually, but in 
the autocracy of the household the husband is the head. 

Different views have been entertained concerning the mar- 
riage union during the successive stages of the world’s history; 
but the one that prevailed is the monogamic form that is not a 
contract, or some form of co-partnership, dissolvable at will, 


* Ibid, p. 133. t Wright, Practical Sociology, p. 67. t Ldid, p. 67. 
2 Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 50. 
|| Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 48. 
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but a real union dissolvable on one ground only,* and then only 
in the most extreme circumstances. The family’s worst enemy 
is the modern divorce system of lax laws and loose courts of 
justice that have reduced it to a formal business partnership, 
and seriously injured the permanency of the conjugal relation. 
Uncontrolled passions and tempers; wasting things necessary 
for home comforts; the cruelties of the individualistic industrial 
system that compels wives and children to exhaust their vital- 
ities in supporting the home; social clubs and fraternal associa- 
tions that demand continual absence from the home circle; neg- 
lect of home cares and duties join the divorce courts in destroy- 
ing home and family. Edmond Kelly’s statement that “the 
family, which is the basis of our civilization, is gradually break- 
ing up,” t is being fulfilled in these operations. Our safety lies in 
their total destruction. That is the noblest philanthropy which 
exerts its powers for maintaining the integrity, purity, happi- 
ness and sacredness of the Christian home. 

The value of home influences in a child's life cannot be over- 
estimated. The family circle is the educational institution in 
which it receives its first training and development. The pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the family for the perpetuation and 
reproduction of its ideas in their lives is worthy of our best 
efforts. The aesthetic tastes, the love of the beautiful, the 
real sympathy, the law of peace and love, self-sacrifice, living 
for others, knowledge of the insufficiency of self, receive their 
first impressions in childhood’s happy hour, and are the germs 
that come to perfection only in real home life. The progress- 
ivity of this “keystone of civilized society,”{ this exemplifica- 
tion of Christ’s law of love is realized as one home quickens 
those that follow. If mutual patience, forbearance and love 
govern and control the relations of the home, then the respon- 
sibilities, as well as the joys of family life will become radiant 
with divine light. The powers and influences of such families 
will manifest themselves in the daily life of love and self-sacri- 


* Matt. 5 : 32. 
t Wright, Practical Sociology, a quotation on page 71. 
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fice to do the will of the “Father before whom they daily bow 
the knee.”* 

In ancient history, the family was the basis for the state. In 
modern research its power is made to end with tribal organiza- 
tion; the state being formed in the breaking up of tribal author- 
ity, with the individual as the unit. In presence of this fact, 
however, it cannot be denied that the family exerts a potent 
influence in the construction of the State. The prestige and 
power of the institution upon which rests the divine impress 
and sanction is prominent in the institutions by which society 
discharges its functions. 

The clergy are in closer contact with the home life of the 
people than any other person, or persons. Their advice should 
aim at the continual application of Christian truth to life and 
conduct. The expounding of the correct biblical teaching 
concerning the family, and the emphasizing of the sacredness 
and holiness of the marriage bond is their divinely ordained 
duty. The most momentous interests and welfare of society 
depend upon the faithful discharge of this duty. Righteous 
homes are essentially necessary for a state to perform its divine 
mission, 


2. In Social Life. 


Within the circle of social life amusements of every kind 
are included, whether they minister to physical development, or 
to the cultivation of those charms that attract the sexes and 
make their presence desirable and agreeable, or to the fostering 
of those criminal acts which satisfy the vicious and corrupt 
natures of mankind. “Dancing, from the impromptu polka of 
street children to ‘assemblies’ and masked bails; dramatic 
representations, from amateur theatricals to grand opera; games 
and contests, from pavement marbles to yacht racing and prize 
fighting; gambling, from “craps’ and policy-buying to roulette 
and ‘book-making,’ and festivity in all its degrees, are the uni- 
versal amusements.”¢ It is evident at a glance that much 


* Mathews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 106. 
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practical instruction is necessary to control the influences of 
these forms of social life. 

Man’s natural state is fraternity, not asceticism. Various at- 
tempts were made to combine asceticism and Christianity as 
the normal form of life, while in reality they are opposites. 
Asceticism seeks to banish everything that stimulates evil pro- 
pensities in order to destroy the evil faculties, while Christianity 
seeks to overcome the evil by controlling the faculties in the 
performance of their divinely appointed functions. Christ's 
teaching seeks to train the powers of discrimination between 
good and evil, so as to impart a vigorous and healthful tone of 
life. With Him it was not a question of antagonism, but of 
using all things righteously, that they may minister to effect 
an entrance into the perfect social order. He came eating and 
drinking, making no distinction as to rich or poor. He made 
all things the ministrants to a higher good, not ends. In the 
spirit of brotherliness, they become the instrumentalities in 
furthering the happiness and welfare of society.* 

In amusements there is an unmeasurable quantity of evil 
that destroys the health and usefulness of the individual. Drafts 
are made on time that is sacred for other uses; work is neg- 
lected; appetites and passions are aroused and stimulated; 
character is weakened; respect for sacred, holy and eternal 
things is destroyed; mental powers are impaired, and the gen- 
eral ability to perform the proper duties of life is completely 
ruined. The various institutions for the victims of drunken- 
ness, gambling and social excesses, are mute witnesses of the 
awful ravages. Society is smarting under the ills of the social 
fabric, and the universal discontent, and yet it condones and 
tolerates the evil. The welfare of humanity demands the in- 
fusion of a healthier Christian morality, and a fuller application 
of Christian truth for the excesses of social life. 

The Church has provided the means for inculcating religious 
instruction. The state and philanthropic people have provided 
for secular education. These, under the inspiration of the pub- 
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lic conscience and guidance of Christian principles, must pro- 
vide amusements that are wholesome, inspiring and uplifting. 
A warning voice is not sufficient; it must find expression in 
definite action, Christian people ought to unite, even at sacri- 
fice to self, to provide wholesome recreation that will draw the 
attention to nobler things and impart an enlarged view of life. 


3» In State and National Life. 


Neither Christ nor any of the inspired writers prescribe any 
particular form of government with minute subdivisions; but 
they do enunciate certain principles for the administration of a 
just government. Pope’s famous couplet, 


‘For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best,’’ 


is but an echo of the divine truth in Paul's letters to the Rom- 
ans “that the end of government is the good of the gov- 
erned.”* Any form of government that is “the minister of 
God to thee for good,”’+ has biblical sanction. Christ and his 
disciples regarded government not as an evil, but as an authority 
to be obeyed and supported, provided it furthered that fra- 
ternity which he set forth as the basis for the new social order ; 
and inasmuch as his kingdom was spiritual, no particular species 
of monarchy, aristocracy or democracy was necessary.{ The 
true test of a Christian government is “not because it is this or 
that form, but because it is attempting to realize the principles 
of fraternity and love that underlie the entire social teachings 
of Jesus.’’§ 

The safety and wealth of a nation “is to be found in the 
good character, the intelligence, and the health of the people.” || 
Many menacing and dangerous abuses have been introduced 


* Wines, Jntro. Essay to Laws of Ancient Hebrews, p. 2. Also Rom. 
13: 4-6. 

+ Rom. 13 : 4. 
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through the selfish designs of unprincipled men. Our first 
need “is not better laws, but better men to enforce the present 
laws,’* men of exalted Christian character, who cannot be 
bribed nor influenced by soulless corporations and unscrupulous 
demagogues. A healthy, vigorous, and freely expressed public 
opinion is to be cultivated for their support in administering the 
laws. Not that, however, which originates in the editorial 
sanctum of a secular newspaper, and finds its materials in the 
lives of the luxurious, pleasure-hunting, and unbridled rich, or 
in the distations of some political party, or in the subsidiza- 
tions of soulless corporations and trusts; but that which ema- 
nates from public assemblies, resolutions, petitions and circulars 
of the people at large, revealing their wants and desires. 
These wants must be carefully considered; measures devised 
for their satisfaction; and provision made for their enforcement. 
The expressions of public opinion must be harmonized with 
divine truth to produce national righteousness and a national 
life and character that reverences authority and order in all 
things. 

The public welfare depends on the development of “the high- 
est possible degree of health, vigor and independence in all its 
citizens.”+ Citizenship is a right, and a privilege conferred, to 
be exercised in the government of the country. The right to 
vote, and the privilege of election to office, should require a full, 
enlightened knowledge of the duties of Christian citizenship. 
It is through the ballot that the people approve or disapprove 
the administrations of those who are “God’s ministers, attend- 
ing continually upon this very thing.”t Consequently ballots 
ought to be weighed, rather than counted,§ so that public office 
may be truly a public trust for the public welfare. As the rights 
and privileges of Christian citizenship are exalted, righteousness 
will cause the enactment of wiser laws, the betterment of ad- 
ministration and the banishment of bribery and corruption. 


* Ibid, p. 227. 
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The normal state of mankind is peace.* Every wise and 
well directed nation ought to seek its maintenance by concilia- 
tion, arbitration, compromise and concession, so as to prevent 
the interruption of the peaceful pursuits of life. The spirit of 
greed for territory, maintenance of vast aggressive armaments 
and public armed contests have no justification in Christ’s law 
of love and peace. God and humanity are pressing on in the 
spirit of His law, and the righteous sceptre of Jesus for the dis- 
semination of universal peace and love.t A nation’s life, like 
an individual’s, does not consist “in the abundance of the things 
it possesseth;”{ but in the diffusion of righteousness, peace and 
holiness for the production of vigorous national manhood. 
Therefore each nation can perform its divine mission best under 
international peace and protection. 

Love of country, united with love of God, contemplates God 
in human welfare, and leads to the realization of His ideal. 
There are Christian truths that, if enforced assiduously by the 
clergy, will minister to a fuller realization of the end of gov- 
ernment. Duties are to be enforced; precept and example util- 
ized in purifying and strengthening national life and character, 
and Christian life and service put in practice for the upbuilding 
and developing of just and righteous institutions. A solemn 
duty rests upon Christian people to render obedience and assist- 
ance, and contribute freely their power and influence in promot- 
ing such measures as will make it distinctiy Christian; and es- 
pecially to make due acknowledgment in the fundamental law, 
or constitution, of its dependence upon Almighty God and 
Jesus Christ for its just authority. Our nation was founded 
upon principles of Christian truth, and it ought to remove the 
stigma of non-recognition from its fundamental law.|| Duty 
enjoins the clergy to infuse Christian truth and light into polit- 
ical institutions, and public and national life; to “be instant in 


* Woolsey, /nternational Law, p. 175. 
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season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine,”* that the Divine Mission and purpose 
of the State may be realized speedily in the kingdom of God 
upon earth. 


III. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
1. In Church and Spiritual Life. 


The Church and Christian Ethics are the instrumentalities in 
the development of personal culture. The foundation of both 
is Christ’s teaching. “Therefore we designate the Church as 
the all embracing form of association for every kind of social 
work.”+ As the depositary of Divine truth it is “to put the 
spirit of Christ into all social institutions.”{ The soul is to be 
converted to Christ, and the whole personality educated in His 
spirit and love. Through the sacrifice of Christ, the kingdom 
of God is to be established on earth; and by the operations of 
His grace in the hearts of men, the perfect social order realized. 
The adaptability of the Church and home for personal culture 
cannot be questioned. The hallowed influences emanating 
therefrom will transform the heart and life of the individual soul, 
and prepare it for the consecrated life in the newer and better 
social order. 

In adapting past revelation to present needs, “The kingdom 
of heaven, as preached by Christ, meant a truer social order 
than the world possessed up to that time.”§ The Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, abounds with social truths. The beauti- 
ful Old Testament exposition of the expansion of the family 
into “a tribe, a group of tribes, a nation,”|| is expanded in the 
New into the two-fold mission, the salvation of the individual, 
and the salvation of society. “Not that the ‘social’ is to super- 
sede everything else, and especially not that the individual, 
with his rights and responsibilities, his spiritual needs and pow- 


* II Tim. 4: 2. 
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ers, is to be left out of sight. He is there present on every 
page, and yet rarely filling the whole page, often occupying but 
a small part of it. For the Bible is broad as life, having, in- 
deed, the same author.”* 

It is, then, preéminently the mission of the Church to pro- 
vide a pure social environment, in which the regenerated person 
may attain the deepest spiritual growth and personal develop- 
ment. Its chief mission is the salvation of souls, but this must 
be supplemented by the expulsion of error and the inculcation 
of acorrect idea of right. There are many Christian people 
who have the ideas of the “wage fund theory,” “laissez-faire,” 
the law of supply and demand, and the cash wexus of the Man- 
chester school to govern their industrial and social life.t Their 
purpose and heart is right, but their minds are misled by false 
philosophies that are incapable of increasing human happiness. 
A correct idea of right, and a true knowledge of who our neigh- 
bor is, is requisite for the proper administration of our steward- 
ships. The worst exploitation is that which holds sway with 
one hand, and throws out the hope of charity with the other.{ 
The spirit and love of Christ reveal our mutual obligations. 
More of Christ’s law in our minds and of His grace in our 
hearts will expel the false philosophies and usher in a new era 
of good will to all. 


IT. The Church's Duty. 


The special mission of the Church in personal development 
is to provide an improved social environment in which spiritual 
life can bear fruit. It is not sufficient that it is a treasury of 
uncorrupted dogmatic and religious truth; it must also be “a 
power-house, where there is generated a supply of spiritual 
energy sufficient to move the world with wisdom, courage and 


peace.”§ This spiritual power and energy is to be translated 
into the activities of daily life, so as to make each day a day 
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of service to the Lord. The Church must again regain leader- 
ship; infuse the spirit of Christ into the social movement, and 
convert the social forces that are producing this upheaval of 
the world through the instrumentality of “the whole truth, and 
that includes a social as well as an individual gospel.”* 

The establishing of the kingdom of God on earth “is the 
realization of Christian Ethics; and the laws and institutions, 
as well as practices and customs of governments and societies, 
must eventually conform to the perfect law of God which un- 
derlies them, and ultimately expel everything that is contrary 
to the spirit and love of Christ; and the Church and clergy are 
to be its earnest and effective advocates.”+ If “Back to Christ” 
sounds too reactionary, then let it be “Forward to Christ,” be- 
cause the forward look expresses the spirit of His gospel more 
thoroughly and clearly.{ The mission of Christ was one of 
social service,§ that God “might be glorified.” ||} As He checked 
the anti-social and anti-religious forces then, so now the Church 
too performs its just functions, must check the anti Christian 
and anti-social forces, and regenerate, quicken, and elevate so- 
ciety. Present social conditions have been characterized by 
Father Ducey as “despotic and unbearable,” with the great 
mass of people the world over in revolt; and prophesying that 
unless the Church, directed by the spirit of Christ, becomes 
the people’s advocate, the revolt now impending will swing 
into a most disastrous revolution.§ Our salvation lies in a 
decided, yet cautious and steady advance of Christ’s social gos- 
pel. 

III. The Clergy as the Advocates. 


The clergy are the heralds, advocates, and leaders of Christ's 
zion with a mission as wide as the Master’s. In indivdual and 
social regenerations they are to study and apply prudently and 


* Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity, pp. 147-48. 
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diligently, “the principles of the Gospel,” that “are designed to 
pervade, embrace and direct the whole life of man.”* The 
social welfare of man is essentially and emphatically a religious 
question, regulated by Christian truth for the elevation of 
humanity. The natural leader in this movement is he who has 
the sympathy and love of mankind, and is one with it in pros- 
perity and adversity, and in sorrow and rejoicing. 

Materialistic philosophies based on evolutionistic and biologic 
principles and interpretations have caused retrogression rather 
than progression in social improvement. The work of public 
officials, who are to formulate and execute laws, affects the 
head but not the heart. The secular and religious press have 
their respective offices to fill; the former being “devoted to 
secular news: gathering and party service;’’} the latter “to eccle 
siastical news-gathering and denominational service;’{ but 
neither seeks to discover laws of life applicable to the whole 
life of man. 

The clergy, with a full consciousness of the eternal destiny of 
the individual, and of the ministry of reconciliation as involv- 
ing both preaching and teaching, are especially adapted to pre- 
sent the gospel of social regeneration, along with the spiritual, 
to a dying world. Their work of ministering, a work wholly 
unselfish and disinterested,”§ ought to give them that piety and 
insight|| that is necessary to impress the importance and value 
of thése truths upon the minds and hearts of humanity. The 
Christian people have the power to remove the errors and in- 
iquities of society and demand enlightenment on the laws and 
principles that govern organized humanity in social and indus 
trial life. In sermons, lectures, study of special social topics 
and their relations, and colloquys, they can “expound the true 
principles of society from a Christian point of view.” Prof. 


* Flint, Socialism, p. 480. 

t Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems, p. 361. 

} Lbid. 

@ Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems, p. 362. 

|| Zoid. . 

§ The Preacher's Helper, Vol. VIII, No. 3. The Preacher and the So- 
cial Problem, by Rev. T. A. Johnson, p. 91. 
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Ely says: “We may, in short, study in common how to apply 
‘ the moral truths and principles of Christianity to the social and 
economic difficulties of the present time, and we may present 
Christ in practical life as the Living Master and King, the 
enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of righteousness 
and love.”* The more excellent way must be shown by which 
Christ has already rewrought civilizations} and embodied in His 
teaching great moral laws of social order and development for 
the transformation of society, that the kingdom of God may 
come and His will be done, “in earth as it is in heaven.”{ May 
it be the prelude to the perfect order of the future, and may 
the clergy lead the way through the trackless forests of per- 
verted social relations and pernicious doctrines that hold sway 
over the hearts and lives of the people. 

We perceive in the light of Christian truth, and present pro- 
gress in the study of society, the dawning of a better day, in 
which the wisdom, justice and love of God will reign supreme. 
Then the old “economic man” will have passed away in the 
fires of a righteous judgment, and from his dust and ashes a 
new “economic man” will have arisen, who will not be gov- 
erned by the low, base motive of “acquiring wealth only,” but 
by the highest an noblest attributes of true manhood. Then 
each phase of human progress will receive just recognition and 
honor in the construction of real society. 

The conception of this new, “economic man” will be social 
and ethical,§ and in harmony with Christian truth and light. 
In him will be comprehended a social and individual service 
that places family first, mankind next, their country, and last 
self; and recognizes that what these do for him is of far more 
value than what he does for himself.|| This new man finds his 
sphere of work in “the organized body of Christ, which feeds 
the hungry, heals the sick, and visits those in prison, and 


* Rly, Social Law of Service, p. 271. 

t Mathews, 7he Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 230. 
t Matt. 6: 10. 

¢ Wright, Practical Sociology, p. 424. 

|| Zozd. 
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gathers up the children.”* The religion of this organized body 
of Christ will “hold in its power the Church, industry, com- 
merce, and the whole social fabric.”+ All solutions which 
shall have any weight in removing the imperfections of human 
nature, the unwholesomeness of social life, and the decay of 
society, must possess the living embodiment of the religion of 
Jesus Christ.{ Possessing this, they will not be viewed as 
pertaining to a continually changing ephemeral world only, but 
also as a work of progress that makes each achievement a step 
in the process of that transformation in society which shall 
mark the complete triumph of divine righteousness in the per- 
fect social order of the future; for “the teaching of Jesus asks 
the life for the service of the kingdom” that expands “into the 
greater problem of spiritual regeneration and preparedness.”§ 

It is evident, therefore, that it is a work ordered for an eternal 
destiny; to prepare man for life in heaven. At the time of 
“that great change,” the work of progress will end, and the 
close of the aeon proclaimed. But meanwhile the work must 
move forward; and though beaten back by the sin, misery, and 
social inequalities of the world, let us look toward the East in 
hope that through this darkness may break the glorious form 
of Him who for centuries has been awaited—that glorious 
event—the coming of the Lord.|| 


 * Ibid. 
& Wright, Practical Sociology, p. 425. 
t 76., p. 424. 
@ Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p, 215. 
|| Mathews, 7he Social Teaching of Jesus, pp. 225-230. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE CHRISTIAN RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By C. W. HEIsLER, D.D. 


The incoming of the twentieth century has turned attention 
in a surprising degree to our material resources. We have been 
reminded again and again how our territory has increased from 
392,000 square miles to 3,700,000; how, even before acquiring 
the Philippines, the middle point of our national limits, East 
and West, had marched three hundred miles out into the 
Pacific ocean, while the center of population has been hasten- 
ing toward the setting sun at an amazing rate, until now it has 
reached the neighborhood of Indianapolis, Indiana. And all 
this and much more in the same line is intensely interesting 
and flattering to our national pride. It is pleasing to contem- 
plate these facts. Over 3,000,000 of liberty-loving people have 
multiplied to over 76,000,000. The almost insolvent little 
republic of 1776 has increased its goods until its wealth now 
exceeds that of any nation on the globe. It is piling up now 
at the rate of over $280,000 for each hour, every day and night 
of the year, while our material resources as the source for new 
wealth seem practically unlimited. As our late lamented 
President McKinley said in his now famous Buffalo speech: 
“Trade statistics indicate that this country is in a state of un- 
exampled prosperity. The figures are almost appalling.” We 
may rejoice in these evidences of material prosperity, and 
piously and gratefully declare that “God hath not dealt so with 
any people.” But while we review with pardonable pride these 
indications of material greatness and facts of material wealth, 
let us not forget that in the matter of religious advancement 
and of Christian resources we may find cause for even 
larger gratitute to Almighty God. It is interesting and profit- 
able to consider the Christian resources of our country, which 
constitute, it a positive force for righteousness in the world. 
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When an earnest Christian contemplates certain present-day 
conditions; the prevalent Sabbath desecration; the thinly dis- 
guised skepticism circulating in much of our current literature; 
the alarming prevalence of political corruption; the conspicuous 
prostitution of justice; the shameless disregard of the Golden 
Rule in economic affairs; the low tone of spiritual life in many 
of our churches; the comparatively small accessions to our 
churches from the outside world, we sometimes wonder whether, 
after all, we dare claim much for Christianity here, or denomi- 
nate ourselves a Christian nation. The prospect at first sight 
seems dreary and disheartening enough. But we must not lose 
heart. There may be eddying currents, while yet the great 
tide is sweeping onward with resistless force. The darkest spot 
near a blazing arc light is directly beneath the lamp, and the 
darkness is intensified by the brilliancy of the surrounding area 
of light. It may cheer our hearts to review hastily the Chris- 
tian factors entering into our national life, from which we may 
reasonably hope for much in the future. The most super- 
ficial glance at the moral conditions now, as compared with 
those prevailing at the Revolution and at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, ought to convince the most skeptical of 
marvelous progress here. 

First of all, we may venture to name as entering into our 
Christian resources and helping to constitute us a force for 

‘righteousness, the Christian traditions of this country. The 
United States stand to-day as the product of a long and thrill- 
ing series of events shaped by the hand of Almighty God. 
The thoughtful student cannot but fee] that, apart from the 
preparation of the world for the coming of the Son of God and 
of Europe for the Reformation of the sixteenth century, few 
events in history disclose more manifestly the guiding and 
overruling hand of the Lord than the discovery, settlement, 
and development of this land. To appreciate this most fully 
requires a wide historical sweep. Our government and insti- 
tutions root themselves far back in the past. For full explana- 
tions we must go back to the early settlements of England by 
the Angles and Jutes and Saxons; back to Danish and Nor- 
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man elements infused into the developing Anglo-Saxon race; 
back to the Magna Charta and the evolution of the principles 
of civil liberty and self-government in manor and shire and 
nation; back to the crusades and the overthrow of feudalism; 
back to the rise of the free cities on the continent and the 
beginning of constitutional government. We must take cog- 
nizance of great epochal inventions and discoveries, of the 
Turk in Europe and the wonderful Renaissance, and we must 
carefully estimate the far-reaching importance of the Reforma- 
tion. Out of the seething mass of European social elements 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries came a product of 
intellectual emancipation, of civil liberty and religious freedom 
that was to mean marvels for the elevation of the race and the 
glorious progress of the kingdom of God among men. The 
struggles and achievements of German Protestants, of the 
Swiss and Dutch Republics, the noble heroism of French 
Huguenots and Scotch Covenanters, and the development of 
Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and Puritanism in England, all 
seem to have conspired to a new and unique civilization in this 
Western nation, which might henceforth stand as a sentinel of 
liberty and a spiritual light-bearer to the nations of the earth. 
I see not how we can resist the conviction that God was for 
hundreds of years directly preparing for the adornment of a 
new nation and civilization, which should develop civil, political, 
social and religious elements undreamed of by mediaeval 
Europe, and which should conspicuously enter into His gracious 
plans for the future of the race. 

It was not by chance that neither the Spaniard in the South, 
nor the Frenchman in the North, gained the ascendency over 
this fair land. What might have been the result if Spain— 
Spain with its cruel despotism and horrible inquisition, the 
Spain of Charles V, or of Philip II, with not a spark of the 
principles of self-government; or France—the France of Louis 
XIV, the magnificent and the dissolute, who haughtily declared 
“I am the State !”—had either of them planted its civilization 
and institutions dominantly on these Western shores? It is 
true that the England of those times had much to learn of civil 

Vor. XXXII. No. 3. 53 
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and religious liberty, but then it had vitality enough to protest 
very vigorously and decisively against the absolutism of a 
Charles I, and it was slowly preparing for the flowering of the 
loftiest principles of human rights. It was by no means blind 
and fortuitous combination of circumstances that the great cen- 
tral zone of the United States was early settled by Plymouth 
Pilgrims and Puritan refugees, by Dutch Republicans and Ger- 
man and Swedish Pietists, by English Churchmen and Scotch 
and Irish Covenanters, and that the rule of Spaniard and the 
Frenchman gave way to the sway of the Englishman and his 
allied races, with their Protestantism and training in self-gov- 
ernment. Read over again the story of those early days; of 
the landing of that immortal band on the bleak New England 
shores in 1620, of the first awful Winter, which laid one-half 
of that little company beneath its cold, white snows, and then 
persuade yourself, if you can, that the hand of God was not in 
all this preparing for the life and work of a great people. 


‘‘Here, on this rock, and on this sterile soil, 

Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men; 
Began the making of the world again. 

Here, centuries sank, and from the hither brink, 

A new world reached, and raised an old world link ; 
When English hands, by wider vision taught, 
Threw down the feudal bars the Norman brought 
x * x * x ~ * 

Here struck the seed—the Pilgrim’s roofless town, 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were set ; 
Where all the people, equal-franchised, met ; 

Where doom was writ of privilege and crown ; 

Where human breath blew all the idols down; 
Where crests were naught, where vulture flags were furled, 
And common men began to own the world.”’ 


We may trace the hand of God in the significant fact that 
here we had a number of independent colonies, out of which 
could develop, in the long struggle against oppression, a strong 
federation of sovereign and yet subject States, in the formation 
of the federal union; in the preservation of this union against 
all hostile attack upon it; in bringing us victoriously through 
a struggle that drenched this fair land with fraternal blood; in 
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evidently marking out for us a national destiny that forces us 
to the front, whether we will or no, as one of the great world 
powers of to-day, and gives us a commanding place at the 
council table of the nations of the earth. 

From this hasty survey, how can we help exclaiming, “The 
Lord hath not dealt so with any people;” or acknowledging that 
God has been ruling and overruling among us for His own 
glory? He has constituted us what we are. He has impressed 
Himself upon our national life. The Lord God, the Universal 
King of the nations, has woven Himself into the very warp 
and woof of our national history. He has stamped His own 
impress upon this great nation. He has laid His hand upon it 
for some great, divine purpose. 

It must never be forgotten that the factors entering into this 
nation’s life in its early days were essentially Christian. The 
early New England settlements were really church congregations. 
The early government was ina sense theocratic. With the 
Pilgrims and Puritans in New England, the Dutch Reformed in 
New York, the Swedes in Delaware, the German Lutherans and 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Episcopalians in Maryland and 
Virginia, as distinctly religious settlements, we must acknowl- 
edge that the traditions of this country are positively Christian. 
It bears to this day the stamp of that early Christian character. 
It stands for something historically of Christian sentiment and 
gospel power. Our country comes to us to-day with a certain 
religious momentum imparted to it by its progress through the 
guiding hand of God. It is thrilling to contemplate the way 
by which we have come, and this, we may insist, has shaped 
and constitued Christian America a force for righteousness, in 
working out God's great and blessed purposes for mankind. 
This is what we mean by the Christian traditions of this coun- 
try, and all this fully warrants our presenting this at the out- 
start as among our Christian resources. 

A step in advance leads us to note that our country is pre- 
vailingly Christian in sentiment. This cannot be denied. Mil- 
lions of our people make no profession of religion, but millions 
do, and are actively connected with the Church of Christ. 
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The masses of the people show a decent respect for religion; 
indeed, one might almost claim a deep, inbred reverence for 
it. It is not merely a spirit of negative tolerance for Christian- 
ity that we claim, but a positive Christian sentiment. This 
has exhibited itself, on occasions, in the most pronounced man- 
ner. There is at least so much of it that the managers of a 
great opera house in New York City were obliged to desist 
from reproducing the Oberammagau Passion Play on the stage 
for fear of offending this Christian consciousness. There was 
enough of it recently to prevent a theatrical management from 
daring to represent the Holy Christ on the stage in the pro- 
duction of “Ben Hur.” There was enough of it to make the 
ears of Colorado legislators tingle, a few years ago, when they 
had dared, surreptitiously, to pass a bill favoring prize fighting. 
It was an easy matter so to crystallize this sentiment as to 
demand a special session of the Legislature to repeal that 
odious law, and to applaud to the echo when the courts declared 
against its constitutionality. There was enough of it in the 
State of New York to insist upon the repeal of the infamous 
Horton prize-fight law. The Christian sentiment of this land 
of ours was sufficiently pronounced to flood Congress with pe- 
titions for the passage of the Anti Canteen bill, and to feel out- 
raged beyond measure by the unjustifiable nullification of that 
law, at the alleged dictation of the Washington whiskey ring. 
It was strong enough, two years ago, to demand in thunder 
tones that an open violator of our country’s laws, a shameless 
insulter of America’s Christian homes, should not take his seat 
in our national Congress. There was enough of it to drive the 
legalized lottery to the shores of the Southern gulf, and even- 
tually to crowd it out into the waters of the gulf. And there 
is enough of it to close every one of the breathing places of 
hell in this broad land, if it only could be unified and properly 
directed. 

Certainly great evils exist among us; enough to make the 
angels of God weep tears of blood, if that were possible. With 
230,000 saloons and drinking places in our land, with gambling 
helis running wide open in many cities, and often, apparently, 
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under police protection; with the social evil polluting so much 
of our social and family life; with men in high place in Church 
and State demanding that the Christian Sabbath shall be, by 
law, at least partially surrendered to the saloon elements, we 
certainly dare not complain of a dearth of evils in our midst. 
And yet the Christian sentiment of this country has been suffi- 
ciently strong to outlaw gambling and social vice and to curb 
the saloon, to create an increasing antipathy to this modern 
American Moloch, and to put under the ban any individual 
Christian or church for complicity with it. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the alac- 
rity with which the public conscience condemns great wrong. 
Even the secular press, in general, is not hostile, but maintains 
a friendly attitude towards the Christian religion. There is 
everywhere a great substratum of Christian sentiment, despite 
the alarming prevalence of open wickedness. The last century 
has witnessed a marvelous advance in sentiment against the 
saloon and drinking habits and customs. Indeed, this is rightly 
denominated a Christian nation. The United States Supreme 
Court, Feb. 29, 1892, in the Trinity Church case, rendered a 
unanimous opinion that “This is a Christian nation.” The 
Christian code underlies the fundamental law of the land. Pres- 
ident Dwight, of the Columbia Law School, declares: “It is 
well settled by decisions in the courts of the leading States of 
the Union that Christianity is a part of the common law of the 
State. Its recognition is shown in the administration of oaths 
in the courts of justice, in the rules which punish those who 
wilfully blaspheme, in the observance of Sunday, in the prohibi- 
tion of profanity, in the legal establishement of permanent 
charitable trusts, and in the legal principles which control a 
parent in the education and training of his children. One of 
the American courts states the law in this manner: “Christian- 
ity is, and always has been, a part of the common law of this 
State. Christianity without the spiritual artillery of European 
countries—not Christianity with an established church and titles 
and spiritual courts, but Christianity with liberty of consience 
toallmen. * * * Qur national development has in it the 
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best and purest elements of historic Christianity as related to 
the government of States. Should we tear Christianity out of 
our law, we would rob our law of its fairest jewels, we would 
deprive it of its richest treasures, we would arrest its growth, 
and bereave it of its capacity to adapt itself to the progress in 
culture, refinement and morality of those for whose benefit it 
properly exists.” We need not hesitate, therefore to point to 
the prevailing Christian sentiment of this nation as part of our 
Christian resources, and thus making it as characteristically re- 
ligious. 

We may pass on to note the positive Christian elements of 
this country. According to the carefully prepared statistics of 
The New York Independent, January 3, 1901, the total church 
membership of the United States, at the close of 1900, was 
28,339,630. This is exclusive of some minor bodies, of which 
no reliable information has been had for some years. This is 
just 37.3 per cent. of our population as per the last census. In 
1890 the number was 20,612,806, or about 33.3 per cent. of 
the population. Deducting Catholics and certain non evangeli- 
cal bodies (Christian Scientists, Jews, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Mormons, etc.), numbering 10,378,279, the evangelical church 
membership in 1901 was 17,961,351, as against 13,890,523 in 
1890, a gain in ten years of 4,070,828, or slightly over 29 per 
cent. This is remarkable. 

In 1800, the evangelical church membership of this country 
was 364,872, or a ratio of I to 14.50 inhabitants; in 1850 the 
number was 3,529,988, and the ratio 1 to 6.57; in 1870 the 
number was 6,67 3,396, and the ratio I to §.78 inhabitants; in 
1880 the number was 10,065,963, and the ratio 1 to 4.98; in 
1800 it was 13,890,523, and the ratio I to 4.5; in 1900 it was 
17,961,351, and the ratio 1 to 4.2. That is to say, the evan- 
gelical church membership in our country has risen in 100 
years from I to every 14.5 of inhabitants, in 1800, to I to 4.2 
inhabitants in 1900. From 1800 to 1900 our increase in popu- 
lation was 70,704,336, or 1331 per cent.; the increase in evan- 
gelical church membership was 17,596,479, 4810 per cent., 
nearly fourfold that of the population. From 1800 to 1850 
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population increased 336 per cent., evangelical church member- 
ship 867 per cent.; from 1850 to 1870 population increased 
66.2 per cent., evangelical church membership 88 per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880 population increased 30.7 per cent., evan- 
gelical church membership 50 per cent.; from 1880 to 1890 
the population increased 25 per cent., the evangelical church 
membershp 38 per cent.; from 1890 to 1900 the gain in popu- 
lation was 17.6 per cent., in church membership 29 per cent.* 

Including the Catholics we now have a church membership 
in the United States equal to that in all the world at the end of 
the seventh century. May we not cheer ourselves with this 
remarkable showing? Here we have a host of nearly 18,000,- 
000 evangelical church members, or, including the Catholics, 
of nearly 27,000,000, marching under the banner of the Christ 
of Calvary. What an inspiring army! What an invincible 
host for righteousness, if properly enlisted and directed. This 
vast multitude can rule this land in righteousness, if it will. If 
united and aggressive it can close every saloon in this broad 
land, and do marvels for the evangelization of our country and 
of the world in this present generation. It might soon trans- 
form this land into a very Paradise of God, and flame among 
the nations afar off as a herald of the gospel with such sublime 
effectiveness that ere long the dark places of the earth and the 
habitations of cruelty might be comparatively unknown. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, in 1895, presented some very 
significant figures showing the possible church voters in the 
United States. He estimated the possible Protestant church 


* The appended table may exhibit these facts more graphically and con- 
veniently. 


RELATION OF EVANGELICAL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP TO POPULATION. 


Per cent, of Church Per cent. of Per cent. of Ratio of 

Year Population increase membership increase population ch, mem. 
to ch. members to pop. 

1800 5,308,483 364,872 6.8 1314.5 
1850 23,191,876 336 3,529,988 867 15.2 1: 6.57 
1870 38,558,371 66.2 6,673,396 88 17.2 1: 5.78 
1880 §0,155,783 30.07 —- 10,065,963 50 20 1 : 4.98 
1890 62,622,250 24.86 13,890,523 38 22.2 124.5 


1g00 76,295,220 17.6 17,961,351 29 23.5 I:4.2 
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voters at 4,558,412, or 26.9 per cent. of the total number of 
voters; the Catholic Church voters at 1,942,682, or 11.5 per 
cent. Protestant and Catholic voters aggregated 6,501,094, or 
38.4 per cent. of the total voting population of our country. 
On a conservative estimate there is enough of moral sentiment 
outside of the church which could be influenced and counted 
upon to vote with the Church element to give the Church and 
moral elements the large majority. Indeed we need not hesi- 
tate to say that in most of the voting districts of the United 
States the church voters, with the sentiment they can command 
outside of the Church, are largely in the majority. In some of 
the congested voting districts of the large cities of course this 
would not be true; but these are in the minority. All this 
presents another and a striking aspect of the Christian resources 
of this country, and this is a controlling factor of undesirable 
effectiveness. 

In this rapid survey we must not fail to advert to the Chris- 
tian wealth of this land. It is confessedly difficult to secure 
accurate data upon this point. Nearly ten years ago Rev. Dr. 
Strong wrote: “In 1890, one in every 4.7 of our population 
was a member of some evangelical church, that is, 21.92 per 
cent. of all the people. We may reasonably infer then that 
this percentage of the wealth of the United States, or $1 3,076, 
300,000 was in the hands of evangelical church members at 
that time, and this takes no account of their immense capital 
in brains and muscle. * * * From 1880 to 1890 the 
average annual increase of the wealth of church members was 
$434,790,000.” This estimate is based on the assumption that 
evangelical church members share pro rata in the wealth of 
this country. The estimate is sufficiently accurate for purpose 
of comparison. We are persuaded it is not far from correct. 
The estimated wealth of the United States is about §98,000,- 
000,000. With evangelical church members forming 23.5 per 
cent. of our population their share of this enormous wealth 
would be $23,030,000,000. That certainly is conservative, 
It is under-stated rather than over-stated. At four per cent. 
that would yield an annual income of $921,200,000. If but 
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five per cent. of that, just half the tithe, were given to further 
the Lord’s work in the world it would be $46,060,000. Rev. 
Dr. Gregory’s estimates, from a somewhat different standpoint, 
are considerable higher. He says that “the gross annual out- 
put of American productive industry is more than $10,000,- 
000,000. At least one-half of that sum, or $5,000,000,000, 
comes under the control of those connected more or less 
directly with the Protestant Christian Churches, and acknowl- 
edging to some extent Christian obligations.” Five per cent. 
of that sum would be $250,000,000. What a magnificent sum 
that would be as an annual expenditure for furthering the Lord's 
work. On any conservative estimate the wealth of the Protes- 
tant Church members in our country is stupendous, and con- 
stitutes an indirect force for righteousness and the progress of 
the Kingdom, if consecrated to God, that is simply beyond ail 
conception. 

We may next pass under review the Christian institutions of 
our country as forming part of our Christian resources. A 
study of our religious organizations is an inspiring antidote to 
pessimistic misgivings. At the close of 1900 we had, all told, 
158,237 Christian ministers in the United States, and 192,676 
church organizations, with church property valued at easily 
over $1,000,000,000. About five and one half millions of the 
brightest, brainiest, purest and best young men and women of 
this country are now organized for Christian work in various 
Young Peoples’ societies, such as the Y, P. S. C. E., the B. Y. 
P. U., the Luther League, the Epworth League, the St. An- 
drew's Brotherhood, and others of similar character. They 
stand for so much in denominational loyalty, in inter denomi- 
national fellowship, in enthusiastic service for the Christ, that it 
is positively thrilling to contemplate their marvelous possibili- 
ties in the advancement of the kingdom of righteousness. Our 
Sunday schools furnish another army of 12,000,000; the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Y. W.C. A. have banded together some hun- 
dreds of thousands of other choice spirits along other lines of 
Christian activity. Other organizations enlisting their thous- 
ands in special lines of service for the King, may be enumer- 
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ated among our Christian resources, such as Deaconess’ Homes, 
where consecrated young women are trained for the gentle min- 
istries of the gospel; Orphans’ Homes, Asylums for the unfor- 
tunate, “Havens of Refuge,” “Doors of Hope,” City Missions 
and other similar institutions, where Christ's dear ones are find- 
ing channels for the communication of the blessings and the 
comforts of the gospel. 

Another fact of encouraging significance is the better organi- 
zation of our Christian forces against the saloon. The great 
vice of the Anglo-Saxon race is drunkenness, with its two 
closely associated evils. Despite the damning record of the 
past, we can rejoice that the Christian sentiment and institu- 
tions of this land have never been so effectually directed against 
the saloon as to-day. We must recognize, then, as part of our 
Christian resources, such effective organizations as the W.C. T, 
U., the Y. P. S. C. E., the N. T. Soc., the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Association, the Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Anti-Saloon League. These are all practically an outgrowth of 
the Church, and carry on their work under the fostering care of 
the Church. 

In connection with this, mention must be made of numerous 
Reform Organizations of recent years. With our great Ameri- 
can cities, the worst governed in Christendom, with many of 
our city halls acknowledged centers of political corruption, and 
in the hands, alas! too often, of the saloon elements; with great 
States under the heel of the political boss and in the remorseless 
grip of the “machine”; with Bacchus holding high carnival in 
our legislative halls; with Mammon and Rum prostituting our 
courts of justice, it is small wonder that many earnest Chris- 
tians and patriotic citizens have nearly lost hope as to the value 
of popular government and the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. But a better day is dawning. The tiger has been un- 
chained. The people are aroused. American patriotism has 
been fired to preserve the principles of self-government for 
which the fathers died. Civic righteousness is asserting itself. 
The people are rising to a truer conception of their rights and 
duties as citizens. The civic spirit has become contagious. It 
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has reached down through the universities and colleges to the 
public schools, where the development of a public spirit is com- 
ing to be a required part of Young America’s education. 

But the point of special interest here is that this modern re- 
vival of patriotism, this new civic spirit, is coming in to reinforce 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, and to constitute, in a very 
practical way, an element in our Christian resources. Christian 
citizens, while rejoicing that their eternal citizenship is in that 
glorious city in the skies, are realizing that their present citizen- 
ship is in a very material and matter-of-fact city on earth, and 
that God will hold them responsible for a full discharge of all 
their obligations to Caesar. And thus many of God's people 
have been massing themselves in various Reform Organiza- 
tions, “law and Order Leagues, “Municipal” and “Good Gov- 
ernment Leagues,” to abate vice, secure the ends of good gov- 
ernment and a wise administration of the laws, and thus supply 
better conditions for the growth of the seeds of righteousness 
and the coming of the Kingdom. In this view they may 
rightly be counted as forming an important element in the 
Christian resources of our country. 

It may help to some vividness of view to summarize the 
various elements entering into these resources in a fourfold 
analysis, 

Our Christian resources are, first of all, of a material nature. 
With church property valued in 1890 at $680,000,000, and, 
likely, at this time, exceeding $1,000,000,000, with over 
$23,000,000,000 of wealth in the hands of evangelical Church 
members; with the Y. M. C. A. owning property used exclu 
sively for religious purposes, valued at $21,500,000, the Church 
of Christ in our midst can scarcely be said to be very poverty- 
stricken, nor can it exclaim “Silver and gold have I none.” 

Again, these resources bear a decidedly intellectual stamp. 
Christianity has in this land a wealth of consecrated intellect. 
In any community select all the college bred men and women 
and all others of superior mental attainments and culture, and 
the majority of them will be found in the Christian Church, 
Take the brainy, educated men of this land, who as presidents 
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of, and professors in our higher educational institutions, as 
editors, preachers, teachers, public speakers, and authors are 
doing the most to mould public opinion or influence public 
action, and the vast majority of them are Christians, and the 
majority of the remainder maintain an attitude of respect for 
Christianity. 1 have been strikingly impressed with the fact 
that so many, I might say the majority, of the great popular 
lecturers, under the control of the lecture bureaus, are positively 
Christian men, and are standing for the defence of the great 
formative truths of Christianity in many lectures of a distinctly 
religious character. In all we have 160,000 clergymen in this 
country. What an intellectual force for righteousness they 
constitute. In our higher educational institutions there are 
now gathered over 160,000 students of both sexes, and 12,000 
professors. I am warranted in saying that eighty per cent. of 
these 12,000 professors, and from sixty to sixty five per cent. 
of these 160,000 students are professing Christians. This 
marks a vast change from the opening years of the nineteenth 
century, when, it is said, there were only three professing 
Christians in Yale College. In Princeton in 1813 there was 
but one. Recently out of 1.400 graduates of Harvard only 
two were found to be professed unbelievers. Of our 480 col- 
leges and universities in 1898, 364 were directly under denomi- 
national religious control, while in most of the remainder many 
religious influences are brought to bear upon the students. 
Think of the hundreds of thousands of Christian homes of 
this land; of the millions on millions of copies of positively 
religious periodicals; of the hundreds and thousands of re- 
ligious books and pamphlets issued annually from our presses; 
of the multiplied thousands of copies of the sacred scriptures 
circulated every year, and you will get some faint conception 
of the intellectual factors entering into the Christian resources 
of the United States. 

Then we may mention the new social spirit which the Church 
of Christ is developing, which means so much for the progress 
of the Kingdom of our dear Lord. Our institutions of learn- 
ing are wisely establishing chairs and lectureships of Christian 
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Sociology. It is demanded of the coming minister that he be 
thoroughly conversant with our new social conditions and of 
the relation of the pulpit and of the Church thereto. Ministers 
and philanthropists, wise statesmen and astute politicians are 
studying social questions as never before. 

It is seen that the Church bears a very vital relation to ques- 
tions of capital and labor, to the slums, to plans for social bet- 
terment, and that it has a blessed and helpful ministry to the 
poor and oppressed beneath the shadows of its stately temples. 

We may but mention the profoundly spiritual aspect of many 
of these resources, so hastily passed over. With over twenty: 
eight millions naming the name of Christ among us; with re- 
ligious devotion flowering out in a host of 10,000 consecrated 
young Christians in the Student Volunteer movement; with the 
multiplied Christian activities of our Young Peoples’ Societies; 
with such organizations as the American Bible Society, the 
American Tract Society, the American Sunday School Union; 
with such a spirit as made possible that most remarkable Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference in New York City two years 
ago; with larger Christian giving and purer Christian living 
among us, we may well rejoice for the specifically spiritual side 
of these Christian resources. Certainly we may venture to 
maintain that never has there been such true-hearted consecra- 
tion and profound personal loyalty to the Lord Christ in this 
land as there is to day. Never have our Christian resources 
been so pronounced, so conspicuous, as at the present. 

This brief survey of our Christian resources ought to stir 
our hearts with profound gratitude, and encourage us with 
larger hope for the future. But it must seem as if these 
splendid resources mean something very definite and positive 
as to the divine purpose for this land. God is here developing 
a new national life and character. It is not English; it is not 
Teutonic; it is not Anglo-Saxon. It is American. The claim 
is frequently made in these latter days that Anglo Saxon civi- 
lization is coming to dominate the world. But may we not 
venture to suggest that it is an Americanized Anglo-Saxon civi- 
lization that is rapidly coming to the mastery? Whether we 
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deserved it or not America has come to take her place at the 
council table of the great world-powers. And what has not 
this meant already for some of the European people? God's 
hand must be in it all. It must be that this is to mean mar- 
vels, in the near future, for the evangelization of the world, and 
the rapid extension of the Kingdom of the Christ. It is cer- 
tainly an inspiring and thrilling thought that with these varied 
resources, as active agencies, the Divine Father is here, on 
this Western continent, developing a new race, which is to stand 
as a sentinel of liberty and a mighty force for positive right- 
eousness among the nations of the earth. We may well bow 
before the throne of God in grateful recognition of these dis- 
tinguished and varied resources, and humbly pray that He may 
so sanctify them by His spirit that the time may speedily come 
when He, whose right it is to rule, may take His great power 
and reign to the glory of His holy name! 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By Rev. M. Coover, A.M, 


The Rev. Dr. Mackie, of Beyrout, in Zhe Expository Times 
for June, gives a Hebrew derivation of the word Mass in the 
Roman celebration of the Eucharist. It is commonly derived 
from missa est, or dimissa, the intimation to the catechumens 
and other unconfirmed worshipers at the close of the service to 
retire, before the communicant congregation began the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The derivation is not clear and 
seems to Dr. Mackie to be a helpless and artificial attempt at 
etymology. Besides the obscurity of this derivation, it is mili- 
tated against by the custom of saying Mass for the dead. If 
ail non-participants were absolutely excluded, such a service 
could be no communion for the soul for whose benefit the mass 
was said. 

But the guest at the Jewish Passover ceremony observes a 
special act which explains the meaning of the word mass. At 
the beginning of the Passover service the platter containing the 
bread is lifted up, and subsequently a piece of the cake also be- 
fore it is broken and passed around the table. This act of con- 
secration by elevation is Sif, massa, uplifting of the bread 
for manifestation to all participants. This act of consecration, 
“saying the Kaddish” with elevated emblem, is the eucharistic 
factor, and the showing forth for discernment by elevation of 
both bread and wine is massa. 





In the same number of Zhe Expository Times Prof. Nestle 
recovers from the Syriac a quaint version of Nathaniel under 
the fig tree. It is generally thought that Jesus’ discernment 
of Nathaniel and reading of his character occurred while the 
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latter was sitting in meditation under a fig tree. But sétting is 
not expressly stated. In the Syriac of the story of Mary it is 
said that when the babes of Bethlehem were about to be slain 
by the emissaries of Herod, the mother cf Nathaniel took him 
and hung him up in a fig tree and covered him with its leaves. 
“And when he came to Jesus to see Him, Jesus answered and 
said unto him, ‘Behold a child of Israel, in whom, verily, there 
is no guile.” And Nathaniel said unto Him: ‘Where didst Thou 
know me?’ Then Jesus said unto him: ‘I saw thee before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree.’ And 
Nathaniel went and told his mother everything which Jesus 
had narrated unto him; and his mother said unto him, ‘Verily, 
my son, this is the Messiah for whom creation waiteth.’” The 
Book of the Bee gives the same story, with the exception that 
it is the father of Nathaniel that “wrapped him round” and 
‘laid him under” a fig tree. 





In the same magazine for May the editor gives notes on the 
laying on of hands, and on spiritual and water baptism. It is 
becoming a popular opinion among exegetes that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit is not the occasion of the New Birth, and may 
not even be coincident with it. The twelve Ephesian disciples, 
though baptized by Paul with Christian baptism, did not, how- 
ever, receive the Holy Spirit till he subsequently laid his hands 
on them. After Philip’s evangelistic work in Samaria the 
Church at Jerusalem sent Peter and John to confirm Philip’s 
teaching. Though the believers had been baptized into the 
name of the Lord Jesus, the Holy Spirit was yet fallen on none 
of them. Then the apostles laid their hands upon them, and 
through prayer they received the Holy Ghost. 

In the June number Margaret D. Gibson associates the 
Patriarchal blessing with the Apostolic laying on of hands as 
suggested by Matthew Henry. When the patriarchs made 
declaration of the divine covenant promise it was by a peculiar 
gesture accompanying a prayer calling down covenant favor 
from God, and by imposition of hands sealing the promise to 
the one blessed. Was it not the prayer of Jacob that was ef- 
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fectual in bringing down the blessing? Was it not the prayer 
of the Apostles that effectually sealed the believers with the 
Spirit of promise? In regard to the Ephesian twelve the im- 
position of hands by Paul may have been part of the baptismal 
act. The gift of the Spirit may have been coincident with 
Christian baptism The active divine agency whereby man is 
touched and worked upon by God for all purposes of grace is 
the Holy Spirit. New birth, nor gift of spiritual power comes 
other than through the Spirit of God. The answer of chron- 
ology respecting divine effects in man’s spiritual birth and the 
recipiency of spiritual gifts is no adequate penetration of the 
subtle, impenetrable activity of the Holy Spirit, who works in 
man’s life beginning before natural birth to impress His effects 
on the tendencies of potential character. Nor are we to sup- 
pose that the Spirit acts but once on man’s life, and that all 
effects of regeneration, sanctification, reform of faculty and 
empowering of human godly action must come only from one 
sole recipiency either through baptism, or subsequent impo- 
sition of hands. Regeneration is not without the Holy Spirit; 
nor is common conduct of righteousness, or signal act by 
which the Spirit moves mightily in man, apart from spiritual 
impartation and activity. Mathematics in the ministry of the 
Spirit accounts for nothing. Temporal conjunction of human 
manifestations of spiritual gifts argues neither coincidence nor 
periodicity of spiritual action on man. The conferring of the 
Spirit is not dependent on imposition of hands, nor solely asso- 
ciated with it. 





But what is the necessary human rite for the Spirit’s action 
in effecting the new birth? What is the necessary relation be- 
tween rite and spiritual reform? “Except a man be born of 


* water and the spirit,” says St. John in his gospel, 3:5. Prof. 


Wendt deems the element of water an addition by the redactor 

to the statement of Jesus, a very easy but drastic way to ban- 

ish a difficulty. Dr. Taylor, in his Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 

says that our Lord, or St. John reporting Him, had in mind the 

Old Birth of creation in Genesis, where the Spirit of God moved 
VoL. XXXVII. No. 3. 55 
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upon the face of the waters. That is why two elements appear 
in the statement of the second creation. Water is material in 
the first creation; figurative and spiritual in the second. As 
God created order in the first upon matter, so in the second He 
creates order in the soul of man. 

Mr. James Neill, in his booklet Figurative Language in the 
Bible, solves the mystery by the explanation of hendiadys. In 
oriental tongues hendiadys is a common form of speech, and in 
its structure the qualifying adjective is turned into a substan- 
tive. When the priest of Jupiter brought “oxen and garlands” 
to do sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, we understand that he 
brought garlanded oxen. When Paul writes to Timothy that 
“Our Savior Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel,” he means that Christ brought life im- 
mortal. The second word of the couplet is the important one, 
and, in the translation of the hendiadys, becomes the distinctively 
qualitative. So, to be “born of water and the spirit” is to be 
born of spiritual water. John’s baptism was with water material; 
Christ’s baptism was with water spiritual, spiritual water. 





What is the status of religion in Japan? An answer is 
given in Zhe American Journal of Theology for April by Dr. 
Clay MacCauley. 

The chief religions of Japan have been Shintoism, Confucian- 
ism, and Buddhism. Shintoism no longer is mentioned in 
Japan’s catalogue of religious bodies, though its influence is 
still felt among rural people, and the poorly educated, and has 
still some political deference paid to it. Buddhism entered 
Japan in 552 A. D. Confucianism had its revival about three 
hundred years ago, but now has but little nominal influence. 
A revival of Buddhism is at present taking place fostered by 
the young men of the higher schools and colleges. The ration- 
alistic principles of Christianity combined with other principles 
of material and moral progress are being amalgamated with 
Buddhism to give it popular acceptance. The keen sense of 
the divine, the so-called God- consciousness, is not a native qual- 
ity of Japanese mind and character. The ethical phases of phi- 
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losophy and religion seem fully adequate to satisfy the desire 
for religion. Shintoism, 7ze Way of the Gods, furnishes the 
objects of religion. At Shinto shrines reverence is paid to 
myriads of persons, and personifications of natural objects and 
phenomena. Confucianism offers the rules of conduct and 
cultivates the moral sense. As Confucianism urged nothing 
speculative in respect of religion and theological thought, it 
created no conflict with the aboriginal faith, and found no op- 
position. Buddhism, though bringing in new elements at its 
introduction, embodied and absorbed the primitive aboriginal 
pantheon of Shinto, and adapted itself to the popular faith. 
Shinto furnished the objects of worship; Confucianism, the 
rules of life and conduct; but Buddhism supplied the way of 
future salvation, a philosophy of quietism, and final consolatory 
absorption into Nirvana. In a population of forty-seven 
millions of Japanese there are approximately one hundred and 
twenty thousand professing Christianity. These are chiefly of 
the lower and middle classes of society. Three-fifths of these 
are adherents of the Greek and Roman Churches. All Jap- 
anese, from the time of the early Roman Church propagandism 
to 1873, were forbidden by imperial edict to form any connec- 
tion with Christianity. But the horizon of feeling and of 
liberal sentiment was widened by the entrance of Commodore 
Perry a half century ago into the Japanese port. The invasion 
of Western civilization followed rapidly after the treaty with the 
“Land of the Rising Sun,” which opened the ports of Japan to 
free inter-communication with foreign peoples. The tumult- 
uous application of alien forms of religious belief, the intrusion 
of alien civilization, industry, and commercialism found a 
people readily adaptable to the new order. In occidental lands 
political, social and religious changes are of slow growth. 
Introduction is followed by an evolutionary process of gradual 
re adjustment and development. But the revolution in Japan 
was sudden without being cataclysmic. Amid reactions, im- 
pulsive, tentative efforts, new aims and methods, there occurred 
no national or commercial upheaval of ruinous confusion, 
The quick adaptation to things new showed a ready susceptibility 
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to progress. This natural temperament presages a willingness 
to be content with a religion of heterogeneous elements. A 
commingling of conservatism with progressive religious ideas, 
though forming almost grotesque conceptions and re-adjust- 
ments of faith, is not a fickle compromise, but a widely ac- 
cepted “New Buddhism.” This new Buddhist dogma and 
practice, a faith embodying old and new, satisfies many whose 
demand is that Buddhism be for the Orient what Christianity 
is for the Occident. But a few see the incoherency of this new 
heterogeneous faith, and are attempting to supplant all religion 
by a pure ethical system. The many sects of the church urg- 
ing the superior claims of Christianity seem no better than the 
mixture of elements in Buddhism. The educated Japanese 
copies not only Western progressiveness in commercialism and 
industry, but as well falls happily in with occidental rationalism, 
skepticism, and religious indifference. A national ethical sys- 
tem as a substitute for religion is aimed at by a rising class of 
educators. And while an “Evangelical Alliance” is seeking 
ineffectually to bring about some method of efficient codpera- 
tion among Christian denominations, Buddhism proffers her 
unity of absorbed alien faiths as the religious salvation of 
Japan. The war is on between an ethical substitute for re- 
ligion, a new Buddhism and an unaffiliated sectarian Christian 


ity. 


The complexity of religious elements in Japan, and the con- 
fusion of the religious situation, however, do not presage an ab- 
solute uncertainty as to the final result. The adaptiveness of 
the Japanese mind and the desire to appropriate Western pro- 
gressiveness must make her destiny one with the progressive 
world. Christianity will share with civilization from the West 
and become the potent faith as maturity of ideas and concep- 
tion of principles takes permanent shape. There is an intel- 
lectual necessity for one form of religion. The necessary crav- 
ing for unity is seen in the attempts of science, and the efforts 
of the mind to unify all knowledge. It is seen in the moral 
necessity of conceiving the source of right and truth and duty 
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to be one. And the spiritual nature of man will not be satis- 
fied until one God is Lord of all, and one faith unites the prin- 
ciples of thought and religion. Christianity, with her attendant 
ethics and philosophy, alone supplies a true unity, and alone 
proffers one satisfactory, harmonious system. The bread of 
satisfaction multiplies in her hands. What she touches is healed; 
and what she opposes as evil is ground into powder. That 
which is not of the essence of truth must recede and at length 
disappear. The great body of heart-throbbing love sometimes 
walks with feet of clay. Japan will see the inconsistency of her 
religious beliefs, and recognize her spiritual opportunities as 
well as her material possibilities. Confucianism, no more than 
Buddhism, can satisfy an educated religious need. It seeks an 
ideal heaven by a restored primitive earth. But the world as a 
whole moves forward and does not recede, while Confucianism, 
dissatisfied with the present, seeks not the future, but the past 
for relief. Something is seen to be wrong with the world, but 
progress will never recover what is desired. Culture, civiliza- 
tion, and advance in the arts are a decline, and not progress. 
Go back to Eden; back to primitive life, to the patriarchal age 
and the glory of the family. The only true rest is to be found 
under primeval shadows. So Confucians worship the ancestral 
dead, and revere primitive simplicity of social life shorn of the 
modern complexity of civilization, and hate innovations. Let 
the shadow go back ten degrees, for the golden age is passed. 
But childhood is not the goal of Christianity. “Except ye be 
turned back and become as little children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” is a new beginning for a new ending. It 
is but an entrance condition for spiritual fulness. The soul is 
to be emptied not for the sake of emptiness, but for more satis- 
factory replenishment. Confucianism is regressive to empti- 
ness. It is without aspiration. It idealizes primitive conditions, 
reverts to faded memory, and not to hope It brings down the 
kingdom of heaven and makes it of the earth earthy. It isa 
kingdom without God, a kingdom where the king does not be- 
come father, but the father arbitrary king. Christianity looks 
backward too, but in its aspiration looks also forward. It sees 
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the golden age in the future. But this age is an era of exalted 
character and spiritual worth, which is seen not by looking 
backward, or solely forward, but by looking in. 

Buddhism has its modernness. but from accretion and not 
from inherent development. Its adaptations to modern life and 
thought are but “proselytes of the gate,” and not “children of 
the covenant.” Her elements of universality are not original, 
but invented. They grow not from a germ principle; they are 
not inherent, only an acquisition. New Buddhism cannot be 
permanent, It is alien, not indigenous. It cannot attain 
supremacy, for it lacks native and original qualities of universal- 
ity. Buddhism says the sorrows and dissatisfactions, the hin- 
drances to perfect life are illusions, mere dreams. The whole 
of life is but an illusive dream, and the hereafter but the rule 
of absolute quietism, eternal stillness. Christianity says this 
life is an important, and the hereafter a special reality. Budd- 
hism seeks to make one unconscious of sorrow and evil by less ) 
life. Christianity seeks to create a more vital consciousness by 
more life. Sorrow and evil are a reality, but not a finality, and 
these the true God, the only One and Holy, can use for the 
cultivation of a richer moral life. Buddhism offers no satis- 
factory solution of life’s problem, and no salvation from its ills 
save this: the way to mend it is to end it. Christianity is in 
the world to seek and to save, to furnish life more abundant, 
and through its fulness must conquer. 


Il. 


GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. GrRING HEFELBOWER, A.M. 


During the first half of this year there has been little excite- 
ment in German theological circles. In fact the only event 
that has called forth much opposition was the appearance of 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s address, Badel und Bibel, delivered under 
the auspices of the German Oriental Society, January 13, in 
the Singakademie in Berlin, in the presence of the Emperor, 
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and repeated two weeks later at his request in the royal palace. 
This fact, combined with the attractiveness of the material pre- 
sented and some startling assertions that he made, made the 
pamphlet very popular. In a few months its sale had exceeded 
10,000 copies; specialists in oriental branches were replying to 
it; students, theologians and non-theologians were discussing 
it in their social meetings; in fact it was on the order of the 
day, and every student was supposed to have read it. 

A large portion of the address presents, very briefly but at- 
tractively, results of pick and decipherment in oriental matters, 
that are common property. But it also contains some state- 
ments which, if true, will revolutionize some of our conceptions 
of Israelitish religion. 

After noting confirmations of biblical accounts of men and 
events that the inscriptions give us, the well-developed civiliza- 
tion that they show existed several thousand years before 
Christ, and like matters of interest, Delitzsch speaks of the 
account of the deluge as found in Babylonian literature, and 
traces it to a possible inundation of the Tigris and Euphrates 
district, brought about by a cyclone driving the waters of the 
Persian gulf inland and carrying Noah’s boat to a distant 
mountain. The story wandered to Canaan and was put into 
the Pentateuch. The cyclone of 1876 in Bengal Bay, which 
inundated a large district and caused the loss of 215,000 lives, 
is a like disaster, probably on a smaller scale. 

We give an extended account of his treatment of the 
Babylonian epic of creation, because it is so characteristic of 
the new “Religionsgeschichtliche Methode” (study of religion, 
particularly Christianity, from the standpoint of the history of 
religion) which promises to be the next chief focus for nega- 
tive thought. 

The epic, in condensed form, runs thus: In the very begin- 
ning was dark, chaotic water (tiamat). When the gods would 
bring order out of chaos and make a universe tiama revolted 
(generally conceived of as a dragon, also as a seven-headed 
serpent) and brought forth all sorts of hideous beings, and with 
them prepared for battle. All the gods feared and trembled 
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save Marduk, god of light and of the early and the springtime 
Sun, who was ready to fight under the condition, that, in case 
he won, he would have the chief place among the gods, Then 
followed fierce conflict. Marduk, in brilliant armor, on a wagon 
drawn by four fiery steeds, drove straight at the dragon and its 
host and challenged combat. The tiamat roared and opened 
its jaws as wide as possible, but before it could close them 
Marduk sent the evil wind into its inner parts, laid hold of the 
javelin and cut its heart, hurled down the dead body, and stood 
on it, while the helpers of the tiamat were his prisoners. Then 
Marduk cut the tiamat through as a fish; of the one half he 
made the heavens, of the other the earth; he provided the 
heavens with moon, sun and stars, and the earth with plants 
and animals, until at last the first human pair came forth from 
the hand of the creator, made of clay and of the blood of 
gods. 

Immediately after giving this account Delitzsch adds: Since 
Marduk was the city god of Babylon (where the children of 
Israel were captives) it is easy to see how this account was 
widely spread in Canaan. The O. T. poets and prophets even 
went so far as to transfer the heroic act of Marduk to Jahve, 
and to extol him as the one who in the beginning crushed the 
heads of the sea monster, Ps. 74 : 13 sgg. and 89: 11, and 
under whom the helpers of the dragon fell, Job 9 : 13. Such 
passages as Isaiah: 51 9 (Rahab translated dragon) and Job 
26 : 12 (Heb. word translated “proud” in our old version, trans- 
lated dragon by Delitzsch) read like an explanation to some 
dug-up image of Marduk. The learned priest, who compiled 
Gen. 1, was anxious to remove all mythological features, but 
since the dark, watery chaos was presupposed, with like name, 
tehom (that is tiamat) and this was first separated from light 
when heaven and earth appeared, and so on until the first 
human pair came forth, the very close connection between the 
biblical and the Babylonian accounts is clear. “It is interesting 
that this fight between Marduk and the tiamat appears in the 
Revelation of St. John in the struggle between the archangel 
Michael and the old serpent, the devil (chapter 12). And all 
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these conceptions, which were brought back by the crusaders, 
and are present in the account of Knight St. George and his 
fight with the dragon, are evidently Babylonian, for many, many 
hundreds of years before the Apocalypse and Gen. I were 
written we find the struggle between the power of light and 
the power of darkness, renewed with each new-made day and 
each opening year, and represented on the walls of Assyrian 
palaces in grand relief.” 

In like manner Delitzsch finds portions of the decalogue 
among the Babylonians, and an account of the fall. [There is 
no account at all, only a tablet that may be interpreted as a 
representation of the fall, but against which interpretation there 
seem to be many most weighty reasons.] Their nether world 
was less repulsive than the Old Testament Sheol. It was a 
sort of dusty, mouldy place. But the pious had easy couches 
and clear water; the wicked no water at all, or dirty water (Job 
24: 18 sg.). In the New Testament the rich man is in a fiery 
hell without water, and Lazarus is in a garden (Paradise) with 
fresh water. The last consequence of the simple Babylonian 
conception of ciear water, which the pious have to drink in 
Sheol, is the Mohammedan paradise, with all its pleasures and 
the seventy-two paradise virgins, which each pious Musselman 
has, in addition to the wives he had on earth. Also angels, 
cherubim and seraphim are from Babylon. “And since we do 
not profess old Persian dualism, we can bid farewell” to demons 
and devil. 

As to the monotheism of the Jews—El (God) means “goal,” 
the goal to which the eyes of man, who alone looks heaven- 
ward, are directed (Job 36: 25), and towards which his hands 
are stretched and his heart yearns. There can be but one such 
goal, hence monotheism. Even Jahve is only an* ancient in- 
heritance from Babylonia, found already on tablets of the time 
of Hammurabi (2500 B. C.). And faith in Jahve had many 
weaknesses clinging to it, so that it could not restrain the Is- 
raelites from idolatry, and was purified only when the prophets 
came and recognized in Jahve the god of all the world, and lead 
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over to the preaching of Jesus, that we should worship God a 
Spirit in spirit and in truth. 

“Perhaps I have succeeded in showing that, through the me- 
dium of the Bible, many Babylonian elements cling even to our 
religious thought. By doing away with these conceptions that 
sprung from this highly gifted people, which are nevertheless of 
purely human origin, and by freeing our thought from every 
sort of deeply-rooted prejudice, true religion and true religious- 
ness, as the poets and prophets of the Old Testament and, in 
noblest sense, Jesus taught us, is so little affected that it comes 
forth from this purifying process much truer and deeper.” 

Many of these statements, even to the uninformed in oriental 
matters, contain their sufficient refutation, and demonstrate the 
truth of Gustav Freytag’s assertion that many semetic and ori- 
ental students have no sense of reality. In No. 17 of the Ad/- 
gemeine Evan. Luth. Kirchen-Zeitung and in Nos. 17 and 18 of 
the Theol. Literaturblatt, Kittel, of Leipzig, exposed some of 
Delitzsch’s hasty and superficial generalizations, especially those 
concerning the origin of Monotheism, the meaning of El (God), 
and the finding of the peculiarly Israelitish name for God, 
Jahve, on cylinders of Hammurabi’s time. Koenig, of Bonn, 
also replied in a pamphlet entitled Bibel und Babel, which is a 
complete exposure of the way Delitzsch accepted mere possibil- 
ities, some of which were quite improbable, as absolute certain- 
ties and proclaimed them as such. 

Koenig observes, that on the one hand “not all Babylonian- 
Assyrian literature is unquestionably authentic, complete and 
capable of sure interpretation, and on the other hand, that the 
Hebrew literature is not all so young and colored in the inter- 
ests of a tendency, as a number of our most recent investigators 
are inclinedyto assume.” Then instances are cited in proof of 
these propositions. True, Old Testament dates are sometimes 
wrong, but chronological inaccuracy does not prove the unrelia- 
bility of the accounts. Such errors are most easily made, We 
cannot set the Old Testament aside. The two literatures must 
rather supplement each other as history. Many places, merely 
named in the Old Testament, are located and can be described, 
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and events merely mentioned are seen in their full import in the 
light of recent discoveries. Delitzsch’s assertion that the 
twelve tribes of Israel were Canaanites is found to be unproved 
and, in all probability, unprovable. Koenig finds that Isaiah 
51:9 refers plainly to God's bringing his people from Egyptian 
bondage. Rahab (violent sea monster), as in Isaiah 30 : 7, re- 
fers to Egypt. 

Delitzsch simply passes by in silence those things which 
make up Israel's national individuality, and emphasizes only the 
parallel elements, which are so often quite non-essential, and, 
when essential, do not furnish absolute proof of dependence on 
Babylonian religious conceptions. In showing the relation of 
God to the world in creation, Delitzsch forgot to give the first 
part of the Babylonian epic of creation. In Jensen’s German 
translation it is as follows: “When above heaven was not yet 
named, below the earth was not yet named, Apsu (the ocean), 
the first of all, that begat them, and the primaeval form (Ur- 
form) tiamat which bore them all, mixed their waters together 
* * * when not one of the gods had come into being, no(a) 
name named, no(a) fate determined, then were the gods made, 
then arose (first) Lakhmu and Lakhamu. Until they had be- 
come large, etc.” This makes the origin of the divine a part 
of creation. The Babylonian epic is seen in an altogether dif- 
ferent light. And yet Delitzsch never hinted that any such 
essential and characteristic part had not been given. The Bible 
presupposes a divine spiritual being that conceives the plan of 
the universe. No greater contrast can be imagined. And yet 
Delitzsch tells us in Badel und Bibel that the Babylonian ac- 
count is the purer. Comment is unnecessary. 

Koenig, Kittel, e¢ a/, dispute the interpretation of El (God), 
which would make it mean “goal,” and the assumption of 
Monotheism in ancient Babylonia. Koenig says: “Granted 
that such is the true interpretation, it does not follow that 
Monotheism prevailed in Babylonia ca. 2500 B. C., because, as 
Delitzsch claims, there can be but one goal. Logically and 
grammatically El, if it means ‘goal’ at all, can mean a ‘goal,’ 
one of several. And Polytheism can be proved to have existed 
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in the time of Hammurabi, which fact Delitzsch fails to men- 
tion in Bahel und Bibel.” 

Delitzsch’s claim that he had found the name of Jahve on 
certain Babylonian cylinders was rather startling to the learned 
world. Klostermann, of Kiel, wrote to Hommel, of Muenchen, 
inquiring whether some great discovery had been made, of 
which he had not heard. Kittel, of Leipzig, entered into cor- 
respondence and conferences with several specialists, as is seen 
from his articles mentioned above. The question is most im- 
portant, Did Moses introduce Jahve worship, or was he a god 
got from Babylonia? Delitzsch’s lecture would lead us to con- 
clude that he had demonstrated the latter beyond all doubt. 
But the criticisms of these learned men show that he proclaimed 
an improbable possibility as a demonstrated fact. 

Koenig then shows the difference between the Babylonian 
and Jewish conceptions of God's relation to history, and the 
difference in their ideals of morality. In both respects Israel’s 
thought and life stand on a plane far above that of Babylonia. 
He concludes by saying: “Yes, Babylon certainly was the 
source of many elements of culture, for near and remote 
lands, but religion, this final factor in all culture, has 
its classic literature in the Bible. True, Babel may be called 
the ‘brains’ of western Asia, but that which forms the life 
center of the Bible streamed forth from a supermundane ex- 
perience, and so it will remain. In Babel man strove toward 
heaven, in the Bible heaven reaches down into poor human 
life.” 

At a conference in Eisenach, May 27, Hommel, of Muen- 
chen, mentioned Delitzsch’s address and said that it makes the 
Bible appear “merely as a collection of old stuff.” With the 
exception of a few passages, it is the result of Illuminism in 
the O. T. The Rationalism of Wellhausen and followers, until 
now only a net of theories, is to be proved by the monuments, 
but his methods are arbitrary. 

On the same occasion, Hommel, himself formerly of the 
Wellhausen school, prophesied the collapse, within a genera- 
tion, of the O. T. criticism, as it now stands. He thinks that 
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signs of disintegration have appeared. However, the result 
will not be the O. T. as a Hengstenberg saw it. There will be 
sources recognized in the Pentateuch, but it will not be a patch- 
work collection, with parts of verses from various times and 
authors. The law will be recognized as of Mosaic origin, and 
the entire Pentateuch will be considered as coming from the 
same age. There will be other changes, but none will affect 
the authority of the O. T. as God’s revelatlon. About the 
same time a young man, not a professor, but whose name has 
been mentioned twice of late in connection with university 
professorships, said that he gave the present reigning O. T. 
criticism at most twenty years. A collapse is sure to come. 


Lic. Dr. Gustav Lasch, in his recent book, Die 7heologie der 
Pariser Schule. Charakteristik und Krittk des Symbolo-Fideismus 
(Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn) gives a brief resume of the 
liberal Reformed French theology of Sabatier (died 1901) and 
Ménégoz and their followers. His chief sources are Sabatier's 
Esquisse a’iince philosophie de la religion dapris la psychologie 
et l’ histoire, 1897, and Ménegéz’ Publications diverses sur le 
fidéismi et son application a lénseignement chriétien traditionel, 
1900. Lasch’s book is reviewed in the 7Jheol. Rundschau, 
April, 1902. The term Symbolo- Fideismus is chosen to desig- 
nate this school, in spite of the criticism of G. Lobstein, H. 
Bois et al., because Sabatier is reported to have approved it. 
It is intended to express the two different elements in the 
school, arising from the two leaders, which supplement each 
other. Sabatier represented the Symbolismus, and Menégoz 
the Fideismus. 

Sabatier taught, that, since all religious conceptions have the 
transcendent as their object, they must necessarily be inade- 
quate symbols. Menegoz declared that justification through 
faith is the principle of every religion. According to Sabatier, 
the struggle between knowledge and conscience, thinking and 
acting, finds its solution in life-fellowship with the all-pervad- 
ing Spirit. Its place is essentially in feeling, religious knowl- 
edge is purely subjective. It is quickened by revelation, which 
has three stages, the mythological revelations, the inspiration 
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of the prophets, and the consciousness of sonship of Jesus as 
the constant and normal form of revelation. In this sense 
Christianity is at the same time historical and absolute religion. 
But the apprehension of religion, because it is subjective, is 
always symbolical. But definite fundamental thoughts per- 
mit no transformation. They are the thoughts of God the 
Father and of the kingdom of God. Christianity has passed 
through three forms of development, the Judaistic Messianic, 
the Greco-Roman and the Reformation-modern. Ménégoz 
starts from the general consciousness of sin. It requires reve- 
lation. Justification through faith is the center of religion. 
Faith is the consecration of the heart to God, the decision of 
the will for God, which God, out of grace, reckons as ideal 
righteousness. But in spite of this, faith is no real service. 
Orthodoxy based justification on it as an intellectual service, 
liberalism made justification dependent on love. Christ works 
faith. Supernatural birth and resurrection are matters of in- 
difference. But further, justification is even thinkable if man 
doubts the existence of Christ, and even a conscious belief in 
the existence of God is not necessary to salvation. The Trin- 
ity is defended in a peculiar modalistic form. The “Ll” of the 
God revealed to us and in us is identical with the “I” of the 
transcendent God. Miracles are acts of the divine father-love, 
that do not break the laws of nature. 

The book closes with a brief but very useful statement of 
the relation between the leaders of this Paris school and the 
German theologians of like tendency of the last century. 
Special mention is made of Schleiermacher and DeWette of 
the first half of the century, and of Lipsius of the latter part 
of the century. . 





Several years ago Prof. Cremer, of Greifswald, published a 
lecture on Baptismal Grace. It was rather sharply attacked 
by several men, and he replied by publishing quite a lengthly 
pamphlet entitled Baptism, Regeneration and Infant Baptism 
in the Power of the Holy Spirit, which was soon exhausted, 
and a second edition, more than twice as large as the first, fol- 
lowed within a year after the first appearance of the book. 
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(Taufe, Wiedergeburt und Kindertaufe in Kraft des hetligen 
Geistes. Bertlemann, Guetersloh). 

Regeneration is not a second process, along side of justifica- 
tion, but man has it in that he is justified and has received 
grace and forgiveness of sins, for forgiveness brings the strong- 
est conceivable freeing from sin. Likewise the bestowal of the 
Spirit does not mean the giving of a new and higher nature, 
which works in us with a supernatural power. For personal 
fellowship is something much higher and mightier and more 
blessed than fellowship in a new nature, and no other activity 
satisfies spirit than to work on spirit. Therefore the transfor- 
mation of our life by the Spirit consists in effecting the life 
of faith in us. “To be regenerated means to believe, and to 
be borne of the Spirit means to believe and nothing else,” and 
justifying faith itself is the change that takes place within us. 
Titius (Ritschlian professor in Kiel) thinks Cremer identifies 
forgiveness of sins and the new life too closely. And, though 
he approves fully of Cremer’s bringing regeneration, possession 
of the Spirit and repentence together under faith, he fears there 
is danger that moral motives, knowledge and hope will not 
receive sufficient emphasis, for the riches of the new life in 
faith can hardly be exhausted in the state of forgiveness. As 
to infant baptism: Faith does not work the state of grace, but 
grace works faith, Therefore justifying grace finds its plainest 
expression in infant baptism. In so far as grace works through 
the sacrament, we can say “it is not faith that makes the sacra- 
ment,” but the sacrament works faith. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Apostles’ Creed. Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical Inter- 
pretation. A lecture with critical notes. By Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert, Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 1t2mo. Pp. 206. $1.25 met. 


This lecture, which extends to page 36, was first given at the Har- 
vard University Summer School of Theology in July, 1899, later at the 
University of Chicago, and part of it was read at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association held at Detroit in December, 1900. 
The remainder of the book contains the Critical Notes. 

On reading this book we are at once impressed with the learning and 
sincerity of the author, and with the novelty of some of the views ex- 
pressed. While using the best of the many available helps in his study 
of the venerable Symbol, he has been a careful investigator of the 
original sources of information. We are not surprised therefore that 
on so dark a subject as the origin and purpose of the Old Roman Sym- 
bol, he should come to entertain *tsome conclusions at variance with 
those commonly accepted by modern scholars,’”’ most of whom, includ- 
ing Harnack and Kattenbusch, “regard the Old Roman Symbol asa 
positive statement of the Christian faith framed quite independently of 
existing errors and evangelistic or missionary purpose.’? The author 
holds that ‘‘it is primarily a doctrinal and polemical creed, not an 
evangelistic or missionary symbol,’’ and that it was composed by one 
man at Rome about A. D. 150, for the purpose of opposing the Mar- 
cion heresy, which appeared at Rome about that time. He supports 
this, his fundamental conception, by noticing *‘that the Old Roman 
Symbol is not a general statement of the faith of the second century 
over against all the errors of that day,’’ and that the most of its 
clauses stand in direct opposition to the teaching of Marcion on the 
subjects involved. For instance, Marcion absolutely denied that Christ 
was born of a woman; denied the reality of Christ’s earthly life, his 
session at the right hand of God, and his return to judgment. ‘Mar- 
cion conceived of the Christian God, the God of redemption revealed 
by Christ, as pure love and mercy, and denied that he or his son, Jesus 
Christ, would judge any one. In the article on the Judgment in the 
Old Roman Symbol, joined as it is to the session at the right hand of 
the Father, the Marcionic position is repudiated in the most emphatic 
way. Christ will come again from the right hand of the Father, that 
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is, with bis authority and as his agent, to judge the living and the 
dead.”’ 

In support of his theory of the origin of the Creed the »uthor amas- 
ses an immense amount of evidence gathered from the Christian litera- 
ture of the second century. In this respect he shows himself fully the 
equal of Harnack, Kattenbusch and Loofs, the last named of whom ar- 
gues, with Caspari, for the Asiatic origin of the old baptismal Symbol. 
The author is also strong, clear and ingenious in argument. Ina word, 
he has written a book which, however much it may deviate from some 
hitherto accepted views, cannot be answered by a wave of the hand, or 
by an expression of dissent. He has advanced the question of the origin 
and purpose of the Creed toa place where it will challenge the atten- 
tion of the patristic specialists, and only such should enter the lists 
against the author’s theory. While we decline to accept some of the 
author’s conclusions, and suspend judgment on others, we neverthe- 
less say that here is one of the most scholarly books of our time. 

In the Critical Notes the author discusses: I. The Text of the Old 
Roman Symbol in the fourth century. II. The date of the Old Roman 
Symbol. III. The original text of the Old Roman Symbol. IV. The 
place of Composition of the Old Roman Symbol. V. The purpose of 
the Old Roman Symbol and its historical interpretation. VI. The Old 
Roman Symbol and the baptismal formula. VII. The present text of 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

We give here in literal translation what our author regards as “the 
original text’? of the Old Roman Symbol: *I believe in God Father 
Almighty; and in Christ Jesus his Son, who was born of Mary the 
Virgin, crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, on the third day he 
arose from the dead, ascended into heaven, is sitting on the right 
hand of the Father, whence he cometh to judge the quick and dead ; 
and in Holy Ghost, resurrection of flesh.”’ 

This is the Old Roman Symbol in a simpler form than we have else- 
where seen it. But it does not differ widely from the form for the 
fourth century given by Loofs in his recently published Sydolik, pp. 
7-8, who adds “the only begotten, our Lord’’ after ‘‘Son;’’ ‘tof the 
Holy Spirit and”’ after ‘‘born;’’ ‘holy Church, forgiveness of sins’’ 
after “Holy Spirit.” 

The discrepancy between the text of Dr. McGiffert and those of 
other investigators suggests the need of further study of this important 
but obscure subject. We feel certain that the last word has not yet 
been spoken. 

Dr. McGiffert’s general attitude towards the Creed in its practical 
and doctrinal aspect is expressed in these words: ‘‘While we of to-day 
can repeat parts of it, probably not one of us can repeat the whole of 
it in the sense which was originally intended.’’ This is most certainly 
true. In some parts of the Creed there were, originally, conceptions 
which probably no Protestant can indorse; and it is very certain that 
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Protestants of to-day do not agree on the meaning of certain parts of 
the Creed that is repeated in concert every Lord’s day. For instance: 
How many Protestants understand what is intended by Descended into 
the place of departed spirits (Hell, Hades)? And how many accept 
Holy Catholic Church ‘in the sense which was originally intended ’’? 
the sense which has doubtless been preserved in the Roman Catholic 
Church. We know that to avoid misunderstanding Luther substituted 
the word “Christian”’ for the word ‘‘Catholic.”’ 

“And sothe interpretation of the word communio as if it were a 
concrete noun and equivalent to congregatio (Gemeinde der Heiligen as 
Luther translated the article) is also incorrect. The word is an ab- 
stract and is to be taken in the sense of articipation in, or fellowship 
or converse with. The phrase, then, is not to be understood as a 
definition of ecclesia, as if it meant that the holy church catholic is a 
communio sanctorum. This was the interpretation of the Reformers, 
and has been generally accepted by Protestants, but is not true to the 
original meaning of the article in the Creed. That the church has a 
communio sanctorum, that such communio is to be had within or 
through the church, was often said in the part of the world where the 
article first got into the Creed, but not that the church is a communio 
sanctorum.”’ 

This is exactly in accord with what we showed in THE LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY for October, 1888, while in the same periodical for Jan- 
uary, 1894, we showed that such is the unanimous conclusion of com- 
petent scholarship. Those who would see the proofs for such inter- 
pretation given with fulness and elaboration are referred to the ex- 
haustive work of Kattenbusch, II, pp. 927 e¢ segg.; to the article by 
Késtlin in the third edition of the Realencyclopédie, V1, 503 et segg.; 
to Oehler’s Symdolik, 2d ed., p. 56; and to Loofs’ Symbolik, pp. 43 
et segg. Our General Synod was therefore wise when she instructed 
the publisher of her authorized literature to print all the clauses of 
the third article of the Apostles’ Creed with codrdinate punctuation. 
The communio sanctorum is not to be understood as a definition of 
ecclesia, but as the description of a stenting that is found in the 
ecclesia taken in its widest sense. 

Dr. McGiffert's book is sure to start fresh inquiry into the origin, 
purpose and interpretation of the venerable Symbol. We are aston- 
ished that the learned author should locate Professor Kattenbusch at 


Tiibingen instead of at Giessen. 
J. W. RICHARD. 


The Ancient Catholic Church. From the accession of Trajan to the 
fourth General Council [A. D. 98-457]. By Robert Rainy, D.D., 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 8vo. Pp. xii and 559. 
$2.50 net. 

This book belongs to The International Theological Library series, 
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the most comprehensive series of theological books hitherto published 
in this country. Asa rule the series supports the liberal and progres- 
sive tendency represented by the editors, Drs. Briggs and Salmond. 
The aim of the series is to exhibit ‘the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress.” 

The volume before us is historical and descriptive, yet the author 
thought it due to the subject and the reader to express frankly the 
impression on his own mind which the various topics have made.”’ 
This certainly is the right and duty of every historian. We expect 
one who has come into closest contact with the facts of history to 
draw conclusions, and to exhibit something in the nature of the phil- 
osophy of history 

The Ancient Catholic Church, founded directly on the work of the 
Apostles, and developed by those who had learned from the Apostles, 
and by those who still felt the traditional influence of the Apostles, 
will always be regarded as more or less normative. It is more than 
curiosity that leads us to inquire into the teaching, the mode of wor- 
ship, and the manner of life of the Christians of that early period. 
In our inquiry we are impelled by a genuine desire for instruction. 
This desire is well met by Dr. Rainy’s book, which is as thorough as 
it is comprehensive. Except in the case of specialists, or for the 
specific study of particular subjects, there is scarcely any need of 
going further, and even for the specialist this book will be an excellent 
guide, since it is written partly from the sources, and partly by the 
use of the best monographs, and is supplemented by an excellent 
bibliographical appendix. 

The chapter on The New Philosophy (pp. 146-156) and the chapters 
on Christian Life, Worship, Clergy, Discipline and Schisms, have in- 
terested us especially. Zhe New Philosophy is Platonism, which as a 
school disappeared; but ‘‘the influence of it as an element in the 
history of the Church has been recognizable at all periods’’ The 
Christian life of the Ancient Church was heroic, and stood in marked 
contrast with the immoralities of the heathen. Christian worship, at 
first very simple, became more complex, and adopted not a few heathen 
rites. It was in this period that episcopacy developed itself, and be- 
came fixed in the Church, The Ancient Church had to contend with 
schisms, and heresies, but she decided against rebaptism. 

Theological students especially should read this book in connection 
witb the study of Church History, and pastors will find it helpful in 
solving the problems that emerge from time to time in the modern 
congregation, and in Synods 

We learn with pleasure that Dr. Rainy will write the volume on 
The Later Catholic Church for this series. 


J. W. RICHARD. 
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Thoughts for Every Day Living. By Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. Pp 192. Price $1.00. 


Those who have heard Dr. Babcock preach will remember how he 
made one feel that he was speaking directly to him. There was per- 
sonal magnetism about the man, which made it a delight to listen. 
This little book, made up of short quotations from sermons and news- 
paper articles, seems to carry the delightful personality of the man 
over into the printed page. The quotations are gems of poetic 
thought, and beautiful diction, and each one drives home some prac- 
tical truth in a way that insures its development. In addition to the 
quotations are a number of prayers and eatracts from personal letters 
written to friends in times of sorrow, temptation or perplexity, and a 
number of poems, all of which show the beautiful character of the 
man, his intense and trustful faith, and his loving sympathetic na- 
ture. 

As a table-book to be picked up at odd moments, as a means of in- 
spiration, as a source of sermonic illustrations of the better sort, this 
little book not only has found, but will tind, abundant welcome. 

E.G MILLER. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


A Vacation with Nature. By Frank DeWitt Talmage. 7 x 4%; pp. 
276. 


The word Vacation as used in this title conveys a somewhat errone- 
ous impression. The vacation intended is not a midsummer holiday 
season, with hunting and fishing, away from the ordinary cares of life, 
but such an hour as may at any time be snatched from business to con- 
template the common but impressive facts of nature—the groves, the 
mountains, the stars, the clouds and the various forms of animal life. 
The rest and renewed strength resulting from such contemplation are 
nevertheless very real, and he who can divert the mind a little nowand 
then from the intense pursuit and bustle of industry and bring it in 
contact with the calm of nature may render a very important service. 
Mr. Talmage’s book is not profound ; it is easily read and the effect of 
it is very wholesome. 

We must not look in these pages for minute and accurate informa- 
tion; they speak to the emotions rather than to the intellect and they 
bear some marks of hasty composition, But they come from a mind 
capable of hearty appreciation of what is sublime or beautiful or pa- 
thetic in the world about us, The volume will be good company onan 
actual vacation and is commended to those who, weary of cities and 
their turmoil, are at this particular time seeking quiet days of retire- 


meat. 
JOHN A. HIMES. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden. Pp v, 240. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Washington Gladden has given special attention to social and 
industrial conditions, and the results of his study and experience fur- 
nish methods of treatment for the solution of social difficulties. These 
seven lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation delivered before the 
students of the Yale Divinity School treat of the social ills widely 
prevalent, and of what should be the Christian attitude toward them, 
The author does not present ecclesiastical remedies, nor remedies to 
be solely employed by clergymen in their religious functions. The 
relation of Christianity to disturbed and imperfect conditions of 
society is a practical one, to be recognized by intelligent laymen, as 
well as ministers of the gospel. The question, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved ?’’ has widened into the more comprehensive one, ‘*What must | 
do that others be saved?’’ To save a soul is tosaveaman. He needs 
salvation in the entirety of his personality. His social rights and 
responsibilities, as well as spiritual attitude, demand readjustment and 
harmonious conditions. 

The indifferent deboniar abandonment of social duties on the part 
of religious leaders, and their relegation to professional philanthro- 
pists and social advocates, will never attain a millennium of economic 
or social conditions. The religious leader especially should be a leader 
of public opinion in social matters. These principles are clearly and 
convincingly set forth by Dr Gladden in these lectures. 

The chapters treat of the care of the poor, and of the unemployed ; 
of rightful prison conditions, and penal exactions; of social vices, 
public education, and redemption of cities from bondage to corrupt 
political conditions. The method of social treatment advocated is 
sane and healthy, The book deserves wide circulation. 

M. COOVER, 


The July number of the Aantic Monthly contains a notable group 
of papers which deal with present national issues. They discuss the 
most vital problems before the American people. ‘‘Certain Aspects of 
America,’’ by Henry D. Sedgwick Jr.; ‘*Race Prejudice in the Philip- 
pines,’’ by James A. LeRoy, who has just returned from two years’ 
service in the Philippines; ‘‘The Negro—Another View,’’ by Andrew 
Sledd, of Georgia, in which Mr. Sledd asserts that the radical difficulty 
in the negro problem is not with the negro but with the white man, 
and ‘‘Two Years’ Legislation in Porto Rico,’’ by William F. Willough- 
by, are the papers which will attract wide attention. They will be in- 
troduced by an editorial ‘‘On Keeping the Fourth of July.’”’ Thena 
new serial, ‘Our Lady of the Beeches,’”’ is begun in this number. 
There is, too, another paper on out-of-door life—this time on ‘‘Sail- 
ing,”’ and a rich collection of extracts hitherto unprinted, describing 
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Emerson’s walks and talks with Ellery Channing, called ‘‘Fresh Leaves 
from Emerson’s Diary.’’ In addition to all these attractions there are 
short stories, sketches, essays and verses, making a valuable number 
that will make fine reading during the vacation days. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Christ and His Church. By JosephA Seiss, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Pp 440. Price $1.75. 


In these twenty-three addresses and sermons Dr. Seiss lucidly and 
eloquently presents the nature and claims of the Christian Church. 
Special occasions have called forth able discourses upon ecclesiastical 
topics, as well as sermons for particular national exigencies. These 
occasions find Dr. Seiss in rich capability of production, and his dis- 
courses are well adapted, and carefully prepared. The book is stimu- 
lating and churchly, and breathes a healthy patriotism. 

M. COOVER. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING CO., ST LOUIS. 


Enchiridion. The Small Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther. For 
Pastors and Preachess. Also one hundred Questions and Answers 
on Christian Doctrine. For Adult Catechumens. By A. J. Otto 
Hauser. German and English. 


The first is the undeveloped Catechism of Luther with one hundred 
questions and answers appended. The latter contains the questions 
and answers only, which pertain to the Word, Sin, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments. 

M. COOVER. 


GENERAL COUNCIL PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


The Perfect Prayer and its Lessons. By Pastor Armand Miller, M.A, 
Philadelphia. 50 cents. 


The title of this book gives us a clue to.its contents. There is but 
one ‘‘Perfect Prayer,’? the Lord’s Prayer. The author has treated it 
on the basis of the explanation of Luther’s Smaller Catechism. The 
Augustinian classification of the prayer into seven petitions is followed. 
Of the eleven chapters in the book, seven are devoted to the discussion 
of these petitions. The following, forming the subjects of the re- 
maining four chapters, are: The School of Prayer, The Introduction, 
The Conclusion, The Prayer as a Whole. 

As we should expect, the writer has given us a devotional work. 
Every page and every chapter is filled with the true spirit of devotion. 
We are continually reminded of the necessity of true devotion in the 
use of the prayer. A listless and passive use becomes mere ‘‘mockery”’ 
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and is a *‘sin.”? The necessity of prayer is emphasized. ‘It showed 
a wise appreciation of their need that the disciples should have made 
the request, Lord, teach us to pray.”” The request embodies the need 
of the human family. 

Our attention is called to the fact that the first three petitions honor 
and glorify God. The key word to these petitions is thy. The re- 
maining four have to do with our needs. The key word to these 
petitions is our or us. We find a similar classification in the two tables 
of the commandments. ‘‘We are impressed with the thought that this 
is a deep and pervading principle, applicable throughout our lives.’’ 

We heartily endorse the author’s explanation of the fifth petition. 
What true prayer is, and who truly can pray, are clearly expressed. 
But we cannot agree with him when he says the giving by Christ of 
the Lord’s prayer ‘‘is a justification, nay, even command, for the de- 
vout and fervent use of forms of prayer.’’ That it justifies us in the 
use of forms of prayer we admit, but that it is a command, we do not 
believe. 

In this age of advanced thought and doubt, it is refreshing to read a 
book of this character. The subject, the spiritual tone, the elegant 
English, the finished style, all commend the book tous. It should 
have a place not only in ministerial libraries, but should find its way 
into many homes of our people. 

A. J. RUDISILL. 


NORTHWESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Death of Martin Luther. By Alexander Struys, Professor of the Art 
School at Weimar. 


The picture represents Luther in his last moments, according to his- 
tory, at the Drachstedt home in Eisleben, surrounded by his two sons 
and friends, Dr. Jonas of Halle, Coelius, Count and Countess Albrecht, 
Countess Schwarzburg, and the two physicians of the city. The pic- 
ture is the exact reproduction of the original by Alexander Struys, 
which received the gold medal at the Expositions at Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp and Munich. 

It is executed in the finest chromo-lithography and retails at $1.50. 
The price for ministers and teachers is $1.00. 


MERRILL AND BAKER, 


A Lay Thesis on Bible Wines. By Edward R. Emerson. 1902. Pp. 
63. Price 75 cents. 


This, as the title purports, is a dissertation on the mooted two-wine 
question. The author is a layman, and also, by frank confession, a 
manufacturer of wine. He shows himself possessed of no mean meas- 
ure of culture beyond his wine vats. He deals in a quality of English 
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which, though always vigorous, is sometimes wanting in perspicuity. 
He feels the uniqueness of a wine-maker entering the lists with theo- 
logians; but hecomforts himself with the thought that there is greater 
propriety in his entrance upon the wine question than that theologians 
should do so. They speak speculatively, he ‘‘by the book,’’ out of a 
practical experience of many years. 

The author frankly and emphatically records his entire sympathy 
with the legitimate work of Temperance Reform, whose moral achieve- 
ments have wrought an incalculable blessing to the race. But his con- 
troversy is with Temperance fanatics and Prohibition cranks. His un- 
sparing strictures upon their ex ravagant, ridiculous, and sometimes — 
touching the wie question—their sacrilegious claims, are inspired, 
one fears, as much by the irritation of the commercialist as by that of 
the moralist. One is quick to defend his occupation, and the attack 
takes momentum to itself by the thought of an endangered bank ac- 
count. 

Arguing from an abundant knowledge, the author unequivocally and 
positively denies the theory that an ‘‘unfermented wine’’ can exist or 
ever did exist. So-called unfermented wine is not ‘*wine,’’ but the ex- 
tracted juice of the grape, called must. It becomes actual wine only 
when it perfectly ceases to be the pure, sweet juice of the grape, 7. ¢., 
when fermentation has taken place. , 

Furthermore the author points out with scientific conclusiveness 
that the process of fermentation begins and progresses immediately 
upon the contact of air with the freshly extracted juice, this immediate 
fermentation being arrested by the application of one of numerous 
anti-ferments, and so obtaining unfermented wine. Mr. Emerson 
maintains with great confidence that the ancients could no more make 
unfermented wine than present day manufacturers. This explanation 
of Christ’s observation: ‘‘No man puts new wine into old bottles,’’ we 
hold to be acceptable and conclusive. His reflection on the menace to 
the health of communicants at the Lord's Supper in receiving ‘‘doctored 
wine’? seems to us greatly exaggerated. His animadversions upon 
pastors for urging the use of ‘‘unfermented wine’’ in the communion, 
though logical, are of no special value. - With the pastor it is a choice 
between the two ‘‘wines'’—the intoxicating, or the non-intoxicating. 
In the days of abounding inebriety what wonder that the careful pastor 
should be anxious to use that liquid which is the nearest approach to 
the pure fruit of the vine. 

“The thesis is, in a word, a comprehensive, practical statement of 
the many questions involved in the consideration of biblical wines and 
their use, of temperance as opposed to total abstinence, of common 


sense as opposed to foolishness.”’ 
A. R. STECK. 








